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Notices to Correspondents. 


Aotes. 


THE CAMDEN ROLL. 
(Continued from p. 23.) 

78. Joh*n le bretun. Quarterly or and gules, a bordure 
tture. (Munsire Joh*n le bretun, lescu esquartele dor 
& de gules od la bordure de azur.) 

79. henr de L ye The tincture azure alone visible. 
(Munsire henr’ de p’cy, lescu de azur od une fesse dor 
endentee. ) 

80. Joh*n de gaure. Or, a lion rampant gules, crowned 
vert, within a bordure indented sable. (Munsire Joh*n 
de gaure, lescu dor a un leun ra’pant de gules corone de 
vert od la bordure de sable endentee. ) 

81. Joh*n de la haye, Argent, a mullet of thirteen 
points gules. (Munsire Joh*n de !a haye, lescu dargent 
od un ray de solail de gules. ) 

82. Elm’i de lucy. The tincture azure alone remains. 
(Munsire Almari de lucy, lescu de azur od treis luz dor 
crusile dor.) 

83. Sire de dist. Or, two bars sable, (Sire de dist, 
lescu dor a deus barres de sable. ) 

$4. Name omitted. Argent, three lions passant in 
palesable. (This shield is not described in blazon.) 

8. Roger de Clifford. Checquée or and azure, a fesse 
gules, {iteacire roger de Clifford le pere, lescu escheckere 
dor & de azur a une fesse de gules.) 

86. Joh*n giffard, Gules, three lions passant in pale 

mt, and perhaps a label azure, but very indistinct, 
(This shield is not described in blazon. ) 

87. Gefrey de picheford. Checquée or and azure, on a 

feme gules three lioncels rampant argent. (Munsire 


lescu escheckere dor & de azur a 
fesse de gules a treis leunceus darge’t ra’pant. ) 


88. Cunte de Chalun, Or,a bend gules. (Cunte de 
chalun, lescu dor a une bende de gules.) 

89. Robt le fiz Roger. Quarterly or and gules, a 
bendlet sable. (Munsire Robt le fiz Roger, leecu 

uartele dor & de gules a une bende de sable.) 

. Robt de Offord. The tincture sable alone remaine. 
(Munsire Robt de Offord, lescu de sable a une croiz en- 
grasle dor.) re 

91, Name omitted. Gules, a saltire engrailed argent, 
(This shield is not described in blazon.) <y 

92. Name omitted. The shield is much defaced, but 
apparently is Or,a mullet of eight points gules. (Not 
described in blazon.) 

93. Rog de Clifford le fiz, Checquée or and szure, on 
a feese gules three cinquefoils argent. (Munsire Rog 
de clifford le fiz, lescu escheckere dor & de azur a une 
fesse de gules od treis roses darge’t.) 

04. Rey de hungrie, Gules, a lion rampant or. (Rey 
de hungrie, lescu de gules a un leun rampant dor.) 

95. Robt le fiz Walt. Or, a fesse between two chevrons 
gules. (Munsire Robt le fiz Walter, lescu dor od une 
fesee de gules a deus cheueruns de gules, ) 

96. hue turberuile. Argent, a lion rampant gules. 
—~ hue turberuile, lescu dargent a un leun rampant 
e gules. 

97. Name omitted. The tincture of the field, yellow, 

alone remains, (Not described in blazon.) 

98. Name omitted. Argent, a cross sable, (Not 
described in blazon.) 

99. Name omitted. Or, three crescents, 2 and 1, gule>, 


(Not described in blazon.) 
100. Name omitied. Gules, a cross or, (Not in 
blazon.) 


101. —— a Souche. Azure, eleven bezants, 3, 2, 3, 2,1. 
(Munsire Will’ la Zouche, lescu de azur besante dor.) 

102. Cunte de Cessun. Gules, on an inescutcheon or 
a lion passant of the field. (Cunte de Cessun, lescu de 
gules a un escuchun dor od un leun passant de gules.) 

103. Name omitted, Sable, no charges visible. (Not 
in blazon.) 

104. Name omitted, Or, no charges visible. (Not in 
blazon.) 

105, Aleyn la Zouche. Gules, eleven bezants, 3, 2, 3, 2,1. 
(Munsire Aleyn la Zouche, lescu de gules besante dor.) 

106. Joh*n tregoz. Or, two bars gemelles, and in chief 
a lion passant gules. (Munsire Joh*n tregoz, lescu dor 
od deus listes de gules a un leopard de — 

107. Jorge de Cantelo. Gules, three fleurs-de-lys, 
2and1, or. (Munsire Jorge de kantelo, lescu de gules a 
treis flurs de glagel dor.) 

108. Name omuted. Or, with traces of charges gules, 
(Not in blazon.) 

109. Baudewyn Wake, The field or alone remaine. 
(Munsire baudewyn Wake, lescu dor a deus barres de 
gules od treis pelotes de gules.) 

110. Will’ de Audelee. Gules, fretty of six pieces or. 
(Munsire Will’ de Audelee, lescu de gules frette dor.) 

111, Rog’ de Mortimer. Barry of six or and azure, 
on a chief of the first two pallets between two gyrons of 
the second, an inescutcheon argent, (Munsire Rog de 
Mortim’, lescu pale barre & geroune dor & do azur od 
un escuchun darge’t.) 

112. Robt del ildle. Or, a fesse between two chevrons 
sable, (Munsire Robt del Ildle, leecu dor a une fesse de 
sable od deus cheueruns de gules.) 

113. Geffrey de lucy. Gules, three lucies baurient, 
2 and 1, between nine cross ets or. (Munsire 
ny? de lucy, lescu de gules od treis luz dor crusilo 

or. 

114. Nich de Sey . Sable, three garbs, 2 and 1, 
argent. (Munsire Nicholas de Seygraue, lescu de sable 
od treis garbes de aueyne dargent.) 
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115. Cunte de Warewic, Gules, a fesse between six 
cross-crossiets or. (Cunte de Warewic, lescu de gules 
od une fesse dor crusile dor.) 

116, Rog de leyburne. Blank, (Munsiro Rog’ de 
Jeyburne, lescu dor od sis leuncels rampans de sable.) 

117, Cunte de Anegos, Gules, a cinquefoil pierced 
between seven cross-crosslets or, (Cunte de Anegos, 
lescu de gules od une q'ntefoile dor crusile dor.) 

118. Peres de Munfort, Traces of or. (Peres de Mun- 
fort, lescu bende dor & de azur.) 

119. Joh*n de Seynt ioh*n, Argent, ona chief gules 
two mullets of six points or. (Munsire Joh*n de seynt 
Joh*n, lescu dargent od le chef de gules od deus molectes 
dor. 


ido. Rog de tru’pynton’. Blank. (Munsire Roger de 
trumpynton’, lescu de azur od deus tru’pes dor crusile 


dor. 
121, Will’ de leyburn’, Blank, (Munsire Will’ de 
leyburne, lescu azur od sis leuncels rampans 


nt.) 

122. Robt’ agilun. Gules, a fleur-de-lys argent. (Mun- 
sire Robt Agilun, lescu de a un [¢ added above] flur de 
glagel dargent. 

123, Joh*n de armenters. Or, a lion rampant gules. 
(Munsire Joh*n de Armenters, lescu escheckere dor & de 
azur od un leun rampa’t de gules.) 

124, Steuen de penecestr. Gules, a cross argent, 
(Munsire Esteuene de penecestre, lescu de gules a une 
croiz dargent.) 

125. Phelip Marmiu’. Sable, a sword erect argent. 
Mansire phelip marmiun, lescu de sable od une espee 
argent.) 

126, Joh*n de Cameys, Gules, three plates, 2 and 1. 
Munsire Joh*n de Cameys, lescu de gules od treis gastels 


rgent. 
127. Sonn de vaus, Checquée argent and gules, 
(Munsire Joh*n de Vals, lescu escheckere de argent & de 


les. 
oe aleyn de plokenet, Ermine, a bend engrailed 
gules. (Munsire Aleyn de plokenet, lescu de ermine a 
une bende engrasle de gules. ) 

129. Rauf basset. Gules, three pallets or, a quarter 
ermine. (Munsire Rauf basset de drayton, lescu pale 
dor & de gules od le quart’ dermine. ) 

130. hue le fiz otes. Bendy of six or and azure, a quar- 
terermine. (Munsire hue le fiz Otes, lescu bende dor 
& de azur od le q*rter dermine.) 

131, Will’ de munchensy. The field or alone visible. 
(Munsire Will’ de Munchensy, lescu dor od treis escu- 
chuns verrez de azur & de argent.) 

132, reynaud de grey. Barry of six argent and azure, a 
label gules. (Munsire Reynaud de grey, lescu barre de 
azur & de arge’t a un label de gules.) 

133. Cu'tede Wyncestre. Gules, ten mascles, 3,3, 3,1, 
or. (Cunte de Wyncestre, lescu de gules od les losenges 


dor perces. ) 

134. Cunte del ildle. The field or alone visible. 
(Cunte del Iidle, lescu dor a un leun rampant de azur.) 

135. Reynaud le fiz pers. Gules, three lions rampant, 
2andi,or. (Munsire Reynaud le fiz peres, lescu de 
gules od treis leuns rampans dor.) 

136. Wari’ de bassingb’ne. Gyronny of ten or and 
azure. (Munsire Warin de bassingeburne, lescu geroune 
dor & de azur.) 

137. Sem de Munfort. Gules, a lion rampant, queue 
fourchée, argent. (Munsire Symu’ de munford, lescu de 
gules a un leun rampant darge’t od la cue furche.) 

138. Phelipe basset. Barry undy of six or and gules. 
(Munsire phelipe basset, lescu undee dor & de gules.) 

139. henr’ de hastinge. Or, manche gules. (Mun- 
sire henr’ de hastinge, lescu dor od une manche de 
gules ) 


140, Johan de Burg. Gules, ten lozenges, 3, 3, 3, and 1, 
Joh*n de burg, lescu veir & 
e gules, 

141, Robt de Creuker. Or, a cross voided gules. 
Robt de creuequer, lescu dor od une croiz p’ce 

je gules. 

142. Cunte de Aubemarl. Gules, a cross patonce vair, 
(Cunte de Aubemarle, lescu de gules od une croiz patee 
verre de azur & da t. 

143. Robt de brus. Or, a saltire and a chief gules, in 
dexter chief a mullet of six points argent. (Munsire 
Robt de brus, dor od le chef de gules a un saut’ de gules 
od une molecte darge’t.) 

144. Alex de baylol. Gules, an orle argent. (Mun- 
sire Alisander de bailol, lescu de gules a un escuchun 

45. hue le despencer. Quarterly argent and gules 
fretty of six or, a bendlet sable. hue de- 
spenser, lescu esq*rtele darge’t & de gules frette dora 
une bende de sable.) 

146. Will’ de Valence. Argent, four bars azure, an 
orle of nine martlets gules. (Munsire Will de valence, 
lescu burele de azur & de arge’t od les merloz de 


gules.) 

147, Joh*n del Argent, two bars and a quarter 
gules, (Munsire Joh*n del boys, lescu dargent od deu 
barres de gules od le q'*rter de gules.) 

148. Will’ de breouse. Azure, a lion rampant be- 
tween ten cross-crosslets or. (Munsire Will de breouse, 
lescu de azur od un leun rampant de or crusile dor.) 

149, Pat’c de chawurht. Barry of twelve argent and 
gules, an orle of eight martlets sable. (Munsire patrik 
de chawurth, lescu burele darge’t & de gules od les 
m'loz de sable.) 

150. Ric le fiz ioh*n. Quarterly or and gules, a bor- 
dure vair. (Munsire Richart le fiz joh*n, lescu eaq*rtele 
dor & de gules od la bordure uerre dazure & darge't.) 

151. Adam de Creting. Argent, a chevron between 
three mullets of six points pierced gules, (Munsire 
Adam de Cretinge, lescu de arge’t a un cheueru’ de gules 
od treis molecte’ de gules.) 

152. Cute de fereres. Vairé or and gules, (Cunte 
de ferers, lescu verre dor & de gules.) 

153. hue sanzaueir, Azure, three crescents, 2 and 1, 
between nine cross-crosslets or, (Munsire hue sanzaueir, 
lescu de azur od treis cressante* dor crusile dor.) 

154. Giles de Argentu’. Gules, three covered cups, 
2and 1, argent. (Munsire giles de Argentun, lescu de 
gules a treis cupes dargent.) 

155. Will de echingh*m. Azure, fretty of six argent. 
(Munsire Will’ de Echingh*m, lescu de azur, frette dar- 


gent.) 

156. Gilbt he, Argent, a fesse between two cher- 
rons gules. (Munsire Gilbt pecche, lescu darge’t a une 
fesse de gules od deus cheueru’s de gules.) 

157. Guy de rocheford. Quarterly or and gules, a 
label azure. (Munsire Guy de Rocheford, lescu esq*rtele 
dor & de gulesa un label dazur.) 

158. Name omitted. Gules, a lion rampant between 
nine cross-crosslets fitchées argent. (This shield is not 
described in blazon.) 

159. Name omitted, Gules, three pallets vair, a quat- 
ter of the field. (Not described in blazon.) 

160. Barth’ de Sulee. Or, two bars gules. (Munsire 
barthol de sulee, lescu dor a deus barres de gules.) 

161. Robt de Mortim’. Gules, two bara vair. (Mun- 
sire Robt de Mortim’, lescu de gules a deus barres uerres 
dazur & dargent.) 

162. Dauy de Jarkanuile. Quarterly or and azure, ia 
the first quarter a lion rampant gules, (Munsiro dany 
de Jerkanuile, lescu esq*ctele dor t dazur a un leuncel 
r.’pa’t de gules.) 
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163, Will’ de fereres, Vairé or and gules, on a bor- 
dure sable nine horseshoes reversed argent. (Munsire 
Will de ferers, lescu verre dor & de gules la bor- 
dure de sable od les fer* "t.) 

164. Nich’ malemeyn*. Gules, three dexter hands 
couped at the wrist, 2 and 1, argent. (Munsire Nich 
—T lescu de gules a treis meyns dargent,) 

165, Robt de Mu’ford, Bendy of six orand azure, a 
label gules. (Munsire Robt de Munford, lescu bende 
dor & dazur a un label de gules.) 

166. Will’ bardouf. Blank. (Munsire Will bardouf, 
lescu dazur a treis q’ntefoiles dor.) 


Watrter J. Weston. 
(To be continued.) 


AN IRISH VERSION OF THE LEGEND OF 
WILL-O’-THE- WISP.” 

I have taken some trouble to try and collect 
any scattered information about the ignis fatwus 
known as “ Will-o’-the-wisp,” but without much 
success, Perhaps some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
may be able to enlighten me. In John Inglesant 
it is called “ Kit-of-the-candlestick,” a name point- 
ing, perhaps, to some varying form of the received 
legend, according to which a man called Will is 
condemned to wander over hill and dale witha 
lighted wisp of straw fixed on his back, and is 
doomed, like the Wandering Jew, to perpetual 
motion until the end of time. An old Irish 
servant related his version of the legend to me, 
and I tell it as nearly as possible in his own 
words, 

There was a young fellow once and he got 
married at eighteen years of age toa young girl 
of sixteen, and before a year passed over their 
heads they had a fine young son. Well, Willie 
(for that was his name) worked away at his trade 
—he was a blacksmith, you must know—harder 
than ever. Next year his wife had twins, and 
soon there was a “tremendous” family around 
them. One day a man came in, and, said he, 
“I’m a messenger from heaven, and can grant you 
three wishes.” 

“ Well,” says Willie, “one thing I’d like ’ud 


be when any one comes in I could keep him blow- | y 


ing the bellows; for when I ask the lads to blow 
for me they stop only a few minutes.” 

“ All right,” was the answer; ‘‘ you shall have 
that wish, and the power to keep them at whatever 

ou want them to fo as long as you like. But you 
ve still two more wishes.” 

“Another thing I’d like,” says Willie, “’ud 
be the power to prevent Mary taking any little 
change out of my pocket when I’m drunk; for if 
I've a sixpence at all she’ll take it.” So the second 
wish was granted. 

“ Now for the third,” says the messenger. 

“Well, I’d like always to have lots of work, 
for, God help me, it’s getting very slack wid me 
entirely.” So that wish was granted, and the 
Messenger disappeared, 


Some time after another man comes in, and who 
should he be but the devil himself ! 

“Oh!” says Will, “if I had only lots of money 
to feed and clothe the childer !” 

“IT can give you money and lands, too,” says 
the devil ; “ but if I do you must come with me 
at Mes seven i? 

right,” says Will; “it’sa time; 
I'll be ready for ad 

At the end of the seven years the devil comes 

in. 

“Come on, now, Willie,” says he; “ time’s up.” 

“ All right,” says Will; “but wait till I shoe 
this ass ; just blow the bellows for me a bit.” 

And so he set the devil to blow the bellows, 
and kept him there for four days, Then the devil 
ups, and he cries, “Och, murther! let me go, let 
me go, I say.” 

“No,” says Will, “I won't, that’s flat.” 

“Well, then,” says the devil, “I’ll give you 
another seven years if you'll let me off this time.” 
So Willie let him go, and away he went. 

At the end of the next seven years (fourteen) 
back he comes, and Will spoke up quite friendly 
to him, and, says he, ‘‘ I’ll be ready in a minute ; 
but just go to the anvil and hammer that bit of 
iron for me.” Away the devil worked at it, and 
then he cries, “ It’s done now, let me off!” 

“No,” says Will; “‘ you must stay there, so you 
must.” And he locked the door, took the key, and 
went off for the night. 

Next morning, when he opened the door, the 
anvil was nearly wore away, and the devil had 
made quite a hole in the floor, and he looked about 
the size of a tom-tit, he had sunk so far into the 
ground. 

“ Let me go, Will,” he says, quite melancholy. 

“ Not a bit of me,” says Will. 

“Oh!” says the poor devil, “if you do I'll 
grant you any wish you like, and let you off for 
another seven years.” 

“ Well,” says Will, “I’d like more money.” 

“You shall have it,” says the devil ; “ but mind 
ou ’re ready this time seven years.” 

“ All right,” says Will. And so at the end of 
another seven years (twenty-one) back comes the 
devil again. 

“Come on now, Will,” he says ; “I'll wait for 
you no longer.” 

“ All right,” says Will. And he went with him 
quate and aisy till they passed a public-house, 

“ Well, now,” says Will, “I’m very dhry, and 
hell is such a mighty hot place, it ud never do to 
go there thirsty ; let’s go in and get some porter.” 

* All right,” says the devil; “ but, mind, I’ve 
no change. 

“ Nor I ayther,” says Will ; “but such a great 
fellow as you are can turn yourself into a sixpence, 
and when they’re putting you into the till you can 
leap out and astonish them.” 
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“ Paix ! I can do that!” says the devil. So he 
turned himself into a “wen and what did Will 
do but never spent a halfpenny of him, but claps 
him into his purse, and he buys the porter with a 
fourpenny bit of his own. For twenty years the 
devil remained in Will’s purse. Often and often 
he begged to be let out, but “ Whisht ! will you,” 
was all the answer he got. : 

And so, when Will died he thought to get into 
heaven ; and they wouldn’t let him in on account 
of his rubbins with the devil. He got so unaisy 
wandering about that at last he kicked at the door 
of hell with his hobnailed shoes. 

“ Who’s there ?” asks the old devil. 

“It’s me—Willy, the smith.” 

“Oh! don’t let him in,” says the old devil; 
** he’s too able for us; he’ll kill us all.” 

The young devils were rather inclined to open 
the door, but the old devil would not let them, 
and told Will to go off and get a sheaf of corn. 
As soon as he came back with it they clapped it 
to his back and set fire to it, and there he is 
wandering about still. But Will-o’-the-wisp had 
got money enough from the devil to fortune off al 
his daughters, and he left fine estates to his sons, 
and they ’re all raal quality to this day. 

©. J. Hamitroy. 

[Reference may te made to 5" 8, iv, 209, 235; v. 56; 
x. 405, 499; xi. 55. The good-humoured contempt with 
which the devil is treated in this Irish legend reminds 
us strongly of similar treatment in Scandinavian folk- 
lore, and this tends to give force to Mr. Hensteicn 
Wepewoon's suggestion in our own pages, 5% 8, x, 
405, that the name Will-o’-the-wisp may be of Scandi- 
navian origin. In the Legends of Jeeland, edited by our 
late correspondent, George E. J. Powell, of Nant Eos, 
and Eirikr Magniisson, there is a story of the devil's 
attempt at creation, resulting only in the jelly fish, 
‘‘which is useless as useless can be,” presenting just 
the same feature as that which we note in the legend 
here presented to our readers. ] 


Tue Surnames Tipp Anp Topp.—In the review 
of Mr. Ferguson’s Surnames as a Science, in the 
Atheneum, July 7, the reviewer says : “ Mr. Fer- 
guson does not, as far as we can find, mention 
Tidd. It is an old Eastern Counties name not yet 
extinct. A man who bore it was involved in the 
ato Street Conspiracy.” The surname Tidd is 
still to be met with in Rutland and its 
neighbourhood. Mr. William Tidd is a farmer 
at Cottesmore, Rutland, and Tidd is a 
cottager at Teigh, Rutland. Miss Tidd is the 
schoolmistress at Blatherwycke, Northants; Mr. 
W. Tidd is a linendraper at Loughborough; Mr. 
John Tidd is a farmer at Dalby Magna, Leicester- 
shire ; and in the same county Charles Tidd is a 
beerhouse-keeper at Belgrave. George H. Tidd 


is a butcher and innkeeper at Barkestone ; and 
in Leicester itself Mrs. Ann Tidd lets lodgings in 
Richards Street, Herbert Tidd is a milliner in 


milliner in Wellington Street. In Leicester also 
are three families named Todd, who are hosiers and 
commercial travellers. John Todd is a Wesleyan 
Home Missionary at Melton Mowbray. Another 
John Todd is a farmer at Maxey, Lincolnshire; 
and at Duddington, in the same county, Mrs, 
Todd is a grocer and draper. At Stretton, Rut- 
land, Wm. Todd is postmaster, shoemaker, and 
ish clerk, and the Stretton registers show that 
is family have lived in the village for many 
generations. His son, Edwin Todd, is coachman 
to C. T. S. Birch-Reynardson, Esq., Holywell Hall, 
Lincolnshire, having lived with me in the same 
capacity for some years previously, during which 
time my housemaid was Elizabeth Tidd, of Teigh, 
Thus two of my indoor servants were named Tidd 
and Todd. Some seventeen years ago my four 
indoor servants were named Plowman, Sheerer, 
Carter, and Shepherd. Curasert Beps. 


Foyerat Rites Cocntn Carna.—The fol- 
lowing account of superstitions which prevail 
amongst the natives of Annam, Cochin China, is 
perhaps worth recording in “N. & Q.” It is taken 
from a recently issued Government report on the 
trade, commerce, and navigation of Saigon and 
Cochin China for 1882. 


“Funerals.—The respect with which the Annamete 
treat their deal gives to this ceremony considerable 
importance; as i's numerous rites are not written law, 
they are easily neg'ected, to the prejudice of and danger 
to the family. The ceremony naturally varies according 
to the position the deceased held in the family, and the 
wealth of the mourners. The method of determining 
death is by means of a flake of cotton, which the least 
breath would move. When death is assured, the visage 
is covered with three leaves, ordinary paper, a red hand- 
kerchief covering all. This operation is called dép mdt; 
and it is an imprecation in general use (o wish an enemy 
so poor that this expense cannot be afforded him, Next, 
three grains of rice are placed in the mouth of the 
deceased, threo bowls of cooked rice are arranged in 
half circle about the head, and two candles placed there. 
From the moment of death a relative is put in charge of 
the body, to see that no cat passes over it, for it is the 
cat that seeks to steal the soul. Coffins are often ready 
years in advance, and are male of valuable woods that 
remain intact for a long while. They may easily cost 
401.” The laying out is usually done by a stranger. If 
any member of the family happens to have been born 
immediately after the deceased he must leave the house, 
for fear of contagion of death. The body is bathed 
in perfumed water, dressed in its best clothes and a 
black turban, nails are cut and deposited about the head. 
When the various bandages are in order, a favourable 
hour is awaited, which must not be the hour of birth of 
any near relative; then the body is placed in the coffin, 
this is placed in the centre of the house for a father or 
mother, but at the sides for a son or daughter. Various 
offerings are exposed and renewed at the usual hours for 
meals. Three days afterwards the coffin is varnished, 
to prevent the attacks of white ants. Mourning habits 
are of unbleached and unhemmed cotton of native manu- 
facture. Various inscriptions are placed upon the doors, 
and a lantern with blue characters hung in front ; these 
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renewed. The coffin remains in the house sometimes for 
three months, during which time the eldest son sleeps 
at the foot upon the ground. Should the wife of the 
heritor during the period of mourning (two or three 

) become enciente, the relatives may demand her 
condemnation for impiety. Order of procession—two 
Janterns; a banner of silk or paper; a sheet of white 
silk suspended between two poles, representing a door ; 
gongs; table with candles and other offerings; gong; 
model of a house ; lanterns; the bier ; lanterns; tables 
of offerings. The coffin is sometimes placed in and 
sometimes above the ground, The tombs are of all sizes 
and stages of ornamentation, and are of various forms ; 
those of priests are pyramidal. The coffin once depo- 
sited in the tomb, the relatives and friends throw a 
handful of earth over it, verses being recited by the 
usual paid mourners; then the relatives salute the 
friends who have assisted, and offer them wine and 
betel. An altar is placed before the tomb with offerings ; 
a tablet is put in place with the name and titles of the 
deceased.” 


Joun R. Jackson. 


A Dorsetsuire Vocasutary, from MSS. of 
Rev. John Poynter. (Continued from 6" §. vii. 


366.)— 


Lamiger, a cripple. 

Leary, empty. 

A loose, cart rout. 

To link, to ly in y* sun. 

A lizzon, a crack in a stone. 
Linsing, large. 

Lavage, rank. 

To lumper, to stumble, 

As lure, as lieu (sic) do so and so. 
Maundy, proud, saucy ; or resty if to a horse. 
Miching, sneaking. 

A moor, root of tree, 

To mogg, pout or grow sullen, 

A mawn, great basket. 

A murr, great cold in the head, 
A mampus, multitude. 

To mammy, eat slowly w' little ap ctite. 
Otherwise, now and then. 

A pecky, pick-ax. 

A pawd, a fat tun-belly. 

A patt, a crab, 

A pinewill, a boil. 

A pinginnet, a pimple on the face. 
To point, appoint. 

Pitcherveere, in great haste, 

A pane, a parsnip. 

A proctor, one that rents tithe. 
To proctor, to scold or lord it. 

A plough, a team, 

A puxy, a quagmire, 

A pook, cock of corn or hay. 

To quirk, to complain. 

To be quert, satiated. 

To chew the quid, chew the cud, 
To be in a quiddle, ia a quandary. 
Rigg, ravenous. 

Read, thatch. 

A rice, long rod. 

Sail, seldom. 

A sull, a plough. 

Snocking, a snuffling fellow. 
Spray wood, brush wood. 


Sprithe, nimble. 
Rhea to spare one and take his place, 
ty man, genteel man. 


Suant, even and all of a piece, 
Stickle, steep. 
To skife, kick up one’s heels. 
To go sloading, thwart a bill, 
Since, already, 
To suit, court a lady. 
mth, it seems, 
A squat, a bruise. 
To squail, to throw a stick or stone, 
Spars, sticks to fasten the thatch. 
A swather, slumber. 
A silt, poudring tub. 
To go tallage, go softly. 
Tilty, angry. 
A tack, a shelf. 
A tacker, a shoemaker's wax-end. 
Teary, faint. 
To trise, throw up one’s heels, 
Tho, then, 
Tall eater, walker, or worker, is spoken ironically. 
Toil of a hill, top of a hill. 
To vang to a child, stand gossip, 
To vang money, receive money, 
Vang hither, reach hither. 
Vinny, mouldy. 
To up, to rise. 
Whileer, not long ago, 
To whibble, to lye. 
Whilaim, at a venture, 
To wim, to winnow. 
To whicker, to laugh. 
To make wees, to make believe. 
To year away, to be backward in the year. 
Joun E, T. Lovepay. 


Lorp Byron anp THe Eron anp Harrow 
Marcu.—The following paragraph is taken from 
Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s new book, entitled The 
Real Lord Byron, vol. i. pp. 97-8:— 

“ One would like to know what grounds the poct had 
(if he had any) for writing in February, 1812, to Master 
John Cowell, on that young gentleman's departure for 
Eton: ‘As an Etonian, you will look down upon a 
Harrow man ; but I never, even in my boyish days, dis- 
puted your superiority, which I once experienced in a 
cricket match, where I had the honour of making one of 
the eleven who were beaten to their hearts’ content by 
your college in one innings.’ Though cricket eighty 
years since was no such arduous sport as the cricket of 
this year of grace, it is scarcely credible that Byron, 
whilst ‘leading’ his school, took the part his words 
imply in the match. If he did, it is not surprising that 
Harrow was badly beaten in a single innings.” 

Had Mr. Jeaffreson referred to Lillywhite’s 
Public School Matches, he would have found that 
this was not “a bit of bounce,” but an undoubted 
fact. The match was played at old Lord’s Ground 
(the site of the present Dorset Square) on Aug. 2, 
1805. Lord Byron made seven runs in the first 
innings and two in the second. He also bowled 
one wicket. Eton won the match by one innings 
and two runs, . F. R. B. 


Brapsnaw’s Raiway short letter, 
signed “George H. Verney,” informed the readers 
of the Times on the 3rd of July that Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide completed its fiftieth year of pub- 


lication on the 1st of July. “Bradshaw” is so 
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much a household word, and any facts on the pro- 
gress of railways are so generally interesting, that no 
apology seems necessary for “N.& Q.” 
with a notice of this statement. think Mr. 
Verney must be misinformed, for the only line of 
any importance open in 1833 (except, of course, 
the Stockton and Darlington) was the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, opened in September, 
1830 ; and before 1840 the only other long lines 
completed were the London and Birmingham 
(1838), the Grand Junction (1837), the Birming- 
ham and Derby (1839), the Newcastle and Carlisle 
(1839), and the Midland Counties from Rugby to 
Nottingham (1839). I doubt, therefore, if Brad- 
shaw began to be published much, if at all, before 
— i.¢, ten years later. I possess a copy of 
Br 's Ratlway Companion, dated 1843, 
which contrasts curiously with the Guide of the 
present day ; it bears no sign of being a reprint, 
and I suspect it to be the first issue of that 
pular series. It contains thirty-three folios of 
etterpress, the time-tables extending across two 
pages ; a small map of England and Wales; ten 
railway maps on a larger oan ; and plans of Lon- 
don, Birmingham, Bristol, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool, All these maps and plans are well and 
clearly engraved on copper or steel, and the volume 
is bound in cloth, the price 1s, The size of the 
book is 45 by 3 inches, just half that of the con- 
temporary Bradshaw. Joun Rivrxcron. 
Babbacombe, Torquay, 


Mopern Batt Inscriptions at 
The following inscriptions, which occur on the 
ring of eight bells at Be. Mary’s Church, Sheffield, 
solemnly blessed by the Right Rev. Robert Gorn- 
thwaite, Bishop of Beverley, on the feast of our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, July 16, 1874, seem 
worthy of record in “ N. & Q.”:— 

1, Salve nobilis Regina, 
Regis sponsa Catharina. 
2, Purgatos Aule 
Ceeli nos jungito, Paule. 
Tu, Petre, pulsatus, 
Perversos mitiga flatus. 
4, O castos matris Domini, 

Devotos tuo nomini, 

Joseph Alme, per aspera 

Salva semper et prospera. 

5. Missi de caelis 

Habeo nomen Gabrielis. 
. Musa Raphaelis 
Sonet auribus Emanuelis. 
Adjuvat nos Sanctus Michael 
Diebus ac noctibus, 
Ut nos ponat in bonoram 
Sanctorum consortibus, 

8. Est mihi collatum 
Cordis Jesu nomen amatum. 

The angelus bell, blessed by the Right Rev. 

John Briggs, Bishop of Trachis and Vicar ie 


“= 


of the Yorkshire District, afterwards first Bishop 
of Beverley, on Tuesday, July 30, 1850, bears the 
angelic salutation,— 
Ave Maria, Gratia plena, 
Dominus Tecum. 
Everarp Greey, F.S.A, 
Reform Club, 


Sr. Swirnin is a Shrop- 
shire superstition as to St. Swithin’s Day which I 
think deserves recording in your pages. An old 
woman, oe not far from Shrewsbury thirty 
years ago, used to gather a quantity of rain-water 
as it fell on this day, and mixed it in the making 
of certain little es, which she afterwards dis- 
tributed among the neighbouring people. These 
cakes were grated by the recipients into their beer 
or over their food, and were sup to be a 
remedy against bowel complaints. My informant 
tells me that this was always done when rain fell 
on St. Swithin’s Day; but if no rain fell the old 
lady was very much troubled, and predicted all 
sorts of diseases during the coming year. 


Nemo, 
Birmingham. 


Beyepicr Arnotp A Mason.—In treating of 
the agnomen of “ Brother Jonathan” as of Masonic 
origin in “ N. & Q,” 1* S. v. 149, W. W., writing 
from La Valetta, Malta, says, “George Washing- 
ton, commander-in-chief of the American army in 
the revolution, was a Mason, as were all the other 
generals, with the solitary exception of Arnold the 
traitor, who attempted to deliver West Point, a 
most important position, into the hands of the 
enemy.” I wish to correct this statement, having 
only recently come into possession of the first 
volumes of “N. & Q,” and at this late day dis- 
covered the error of the writer who made the said 
statement so far back as Feb. 14, 1852. Benedict 
Arnold was made a Mason in Hiram Lodge, No, 1 
of Free and Accepted Masons, at New Haven, 
Connecticut, U.S., and signed the bylaws of the 
lodge April 10, 1765, the said lodge having been 
instituted Aug. 12,1750. And W. W. was further 
mistaken in saying “all the other [American] 
generals were Masons.” There were several othérs 
who were not members of the order. 

Marsnatt O, Wacconer, 

Toledo, Ohio, U.S. 


Spanish Sworp - Makers, 1781.—It may 
interest some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” to know 
that in Travels through Spain, by John Talbot 
Dillon, Knight and Baron of the Sacred Roman 
Empire, 8vo. Dublin, 1781, there is a list of the 
names of Spanish sword-makers. It is introduced 
by the following passage:— 

**As many of the most capital workmen of T 
quitted that city on the decline of their trade, 
settled in different parts of the kingdom where they 
supported the reputation of their art; and as thejr 
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blades have since been d all over Europe, those 
who are curious in these matters will, perhaps, not be 
displeased to see a list of their names; as by this means 
“y — know them, whenever they fall in their way.” 


Epwarp Peacock. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Latin Inscription at Hatt. 
—In the Dispensing Room at Apothecaries’ Hall 
is a mural tablet, on which, in ancient characters, 
is the following verse :— 

“ Ni Deus Affuerit Viresq. Infuderit Herbis, 
Quid Rogo Dictamnum, Quid Panacea Judw?” 
which translated means, I suppose, “ Unless 
God shall assist or teach men, and pour the 
spirit of nature into the herbs of the field, what 
avail the virtues of the dictamnus, or the all- 
healing plant of Juda?” Can any of your corre- 
spondents connected with the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany trace the date of this inscription, and say 
whether it is original or quoted; and, if the 
latter, whence? The present Apothecaries’ Hall 
dates, I believe, from the time of Charles I., but 
the character of the inscription is, I suspect, more 
ancient, and probably three hundred years old. It 
was, I am informed, formerly in the hall, and 

haps is the survival of some more ancient 
Prilding. To dictamnus, ditany, or marjoram, 
it is well known, were attributed specific healing 
Thus Virgil (A’neid, xii. 412) says 

enus plucked some of its young leaves on Mount 
Ida to heal the wound of Aineas, Shakespeare, 
also, makes Edgar use it as a talisman (King 
Tear, IV. vi.): “ Lear. Give the word. Edg. 
Sweet marjoram. Lear. Pass.” The “panacea 
Jude” (if I read the latter word aright) was, I 
suppose, the balm of Gilead (Diacocephalum cana- 
riense), gathered on Mount Lebanon, and, in the 
form of a gum, of universal healing property, was 
an article of commerce between the Jews and 
Egyptians. G. G, Harpincnam. 


Romern.—In a deed of conveyance dated 
February, 1622, Henry Fulcis and Alice his wife, 
“in consideration of the summe of tenne poundes 
of lawfull Inglish money......doe bargaine, sell, and 
graunte unto John Nixon all that oulde howse or 
rometh with a chiveny in the same.” The chiveny, 
I presume, is a chimney ; but what is the meaning 
of rometh ? The word occurs four or five times in 
the body of the deed, and again in the endorse- 
ment, which certifies that “seasin & peacable 
possession of & in the oulde howse or rometh & 


the yarde or entry adjoyning within ified was 
given & delivered,” &c. same in 
another document, dated March, 1690, viz, a 
deed of conveyance of certain premises in the same 
parish (St. Peter of Mancroft in Norwich), “ to- 
ether with a yard or garden & a Roometh now or 
te used for a smyths shopp.” 
Frep, Noreare. 


Fo.K-TALES: THE MAN CHANGED INTOAa BULL. 
—Does the story of a man who was changed into 
a bull for twelve hours every day occur in an 
collection of fairy tales? I have never met wit 
it in print, and I am anxious to learn whether it 
is an old folk-tale or a German introduction which 
has only reached England in late years. As the 
well-known glass mountain appears in the story, 
it is probably of foreign origin. 

Manet Peacock. 


“Tae Excuisn Waxe.”—I shall be glad of 
further information concerning a picture which is 
in the possession of one of my friends. It is 

inted by W. Hamilton, R.A., and is called 
‘The English Wake.” I am told that the subject 
is taken from a poem by Sir William Jerning- 
ham [sixth baronet of Costessey, b. 1736, 
d. 1809] (? Edward) [brother of Sir William, re- 
corded in Burke’s Peerage, 1883, as a “man of 
letters ”], and that it represents the return of 
Agatha to her father from the Holy Land. Will 
anybody who possesses a copy of the above poem 
kindly give me an outline in prose? for I am quite 
at sea both as to the story and the author. 

Frep. W. Joy, M.A., F.S8.A, 
Cathedral Library, Ely, 


Hitcot, any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me how the property 
at Hilcot, in Staffordshire, passed from the last 
representative of the Noel family living there into 
the hands of the present owners? Philip Noel, 
of Hilcot, living a.D. 1583, was the son of Robert 
Noel, who was the elder brother of Andrew Noel, 
the ancestor of Noels, Earls of Gainsborough. The 
pee at Hilcot had been in the hands of the 

oels for four hundred years when Philip Noel 
inherited the estate. 


Ann Piace-NaMEs.—What is the meaning 
of this word in local nomenclature? We have in 
Hampshire, “ Abbot’s Ann”; and in Wilts, “Little 
Ann” and “ Glory Ann.” J. E. J. 
(Qy.—=“ Ain, river,” Morris, Ziym, ef Local Names.] 


Barry, tat Crown.—I wish for a few par- 
ticulars of Barry, the clown at Astley’s. I havea 
drawing of him in a tub, being drawn along the 
Thames by geese. J. F. 


Letanp 


Tae Ootpstream Gvuarps 1x 1708 anp 1709. 
—This regiment was serving, I believe, in Flan- 
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ders during those years. Where can a list of its 
officers, and especially of those killed in action, be 
found ? Lac. 


Giayts Dwarrs.—I should be much 
obliged to readers of “ N. & Q.” for references to 
books, &c., on these subjects. Homenos, 


Boveuter Famity.—A family of this name was 
located at Handborough, in the county of Oxford, 
and owned the old manor house at Long Hand- 
borough, in that parish. It would appear to have 
been one of some importance in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, for there used to be, and 

thaps are still, several mural monuments of 
different members of the family on the south wall 
of the chancel of the church of that parish. One 
of its members, Thomas Bouchier, D.C.L., was 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law in that university from 1672 to 
1735,* and Principal of St. Alban Hall from 1678 
to 1723, and another James Bouchier, who suc- 
ceeded him in the last-named office, was Principal 
from 1723 to 1736. Handborough is a rectory in 
the gift of St. John’s College, Oxford, about eight 
miles distant from that city, and has been usually 
held with the ay ag of that college. Is it 
known when this family became extinct ; and was 
great family of Bourchier, though the o 
of the name is slightly different ? — 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Gr Bras,” vol. i. bk. ii. chap. iii— 
“On ne peut trop admirer la sage prévoyance de ces 
ms maltres de la vie civile, qui avoient établi des 
public ot l’on donnoit de l'eau boire a tout venant, 
et qui renfermoient le vin dans les boutiques des apothe- 
caires, n’en permettre l'usage que par l'ordonnance 
des médicines.” 

Who were those ancient masters of civil life 
who so early ted the sale of alcohol? Dr. 
Celsus is the only known name mentioned in the 
same chapter, but he was a physician, not a states- 
man. Dr, Sangrado speaks of the above law as 
ome the Golden Age, but he (or Le Sage) does 
not tell when the law was in force. H. 8. 


A Curious Corn.— Perhaps some of your readers 
will have the kindness to enlighten me on the sub- 
ject of a copper coin I recently met with. It is 
about the size of a penny, with the following quaint 
devices. Obv., a tortoise passant to the right, on 
its back a mast erect with a sail extended by the 
wind from a yard ; above, FESTINA LENTE ; below, 
WOLF . LAVFER. RECH: PE: Reyv., figure of aman 


in shaggy garments carrying on his shoulder a 
* If this is correct, his tenure of the professorship 


was for the unusually long period of sixty-three years. 
An Oxford University Calendar for 1862 is my authority 
for the statement, 


bullock, horned and tailed, as the heralds say, head 
down and feet uppermost, recalling Mr. Armitage’s 
picture of “Samson and the Lion” in the Royal 
Academy; round the figure, ASSIDVITATE ET 
TOLERANTIA, No date. 

Ferousson, Lieut,-Col, 


Store at Wine Cavrcn.—In the 
porch of Wing Church, Bucks, there is a large 
piece of carved stone, which may be the capital of 
a pillar or else a font or holy water stoup inverted. 

as any light thrown on it by the Archeological 
Institute on its recent visit to the church ? 

Mus Rusricvs, 


“Woopen Watts.” — Does the phrase occur 
earlier than 1659? Edward Leigh, England 
Described, p. 6: “Our wooden Walls, the Ships, 
are a great safety to this Nation. The English 
Navy is the strongest in the world. What service 
did our ships do us in 88?” 

F. J. Forwivaut, 


Replies. 


“THE GUNNING MYSTERY.” 
(6 vii. 407.) 
General Gunning, who owed his position in life 
mainly to the high marriages of his sisters, the 
beautiful Misses Gunning, Countess of Coventry, 


‘land Duchess of Hamilton and afterwards of 


Argyll, married Miss Minifie. There were two 
sisters of this name, Susannah and Margaret, and 
they were known as joint writers of fiction, His 
tories of Lady Frances S—— and Lady Caroline 
S——, by the Miss Minifies of Fairwater, in Somer- 
setshire, 1763, and other tales, of which it is 
impossible to speak with praise. After the mar- 
riage of Susannah to General Gunning she laid 
aside the pen, but her sister Margaret continued 
to write and published several tales. Mrs, Gun- 
ning had one daughter, named Elizabeth, after her 
aunt—the “double duchess,” as Horace Walpole 
termed her; and Mrs. Gunning, with the grand 
marriages of her husband’s sisters ever before 
her, was very anxious that her daughter should 
do likewise, and marry a duke. She was either 
to marry her cousin, the Marquess of Lorne, or 
the Marquess of Blandford ; but before either of 
these gentlemen proposed it became known that 
certain letters on the subject were forgeries ; 

of the intended bridegrooms withdrew, the mother’s 
schemes came to an untimely end, there was 4 
family break up, and the whole affair was a nine 
days’ scandal in high life. An amusing account 
of the matter, which he calls the “ Gunningbiad,” 
may be seen in the Walpole Letters (Cunningham's 
edition, ix. 284), There seems to have been no 
doubt but that the letters were forgeries; though 
who was the forger, and with what object they were 
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forged, was by no means clear, Gossips and 
scandalmongers were in their glory, aad m 
squibs and satires were written and handed about. 
One of these, which is a fair illustration of the dis- 
ble story, is preserved in Nichols’s Illustra- 
tions, vii. 716, commencing :— 
“ Here is the note that nobody wrote ; 
Here is the groom that nobody sent 
To carry the note that-nobody wrote ; 
Here is Minifie Gunning, who in her great cunning 
The groom to prevent from going where sent 
To carry the note that nobody sent,” &c. 
On the family break up Mrs, Gunning published 
A Letter to the Duke of Argyll, 1791, 8vo. pp. 147. 
This led to a reply, A Statement of Facts, 
by Capt. Bowen, 1792, 8vo.; A Narrative of the 
Incidents, 1791; A Friendly Letter tothe Marquess 
of Lorne, 1791, &c. But the game was played out, 
and Mrs. Gunning took to her old occupation of 
novel-writing. For a list of her later works see 
ee Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798, i. 
230. The daughter, too, following the example of 
her mother and aunt, became a writer, publishing 
in 1795 Memoirs of Madame de Barneveldt, from 
the French ; in 1797, The Orphans of Snowdon; 
in 1799, The Gi Countess, and also The Packet, 
The Foresters, The Farmer’s Boy, The Exiles of 
Erin, Dangers through Life, and Memoirs of a 
Man of Fashion. In 1803 she married Major 
Plunkett, “an officer of slender circumstances ” 
> Dictionary of Living Authors, 
16). 
I have never seen the musical drama The Wife 
of Two Husbands, which was brought out at 
ry Lane in 1803, attributed to Miss Gunning. 
According to The Biographia Dramatica it was 
adapted from the French of Pixérécourt by James 
Cobb. Epwarp Sotty, 
| Genest also assigns it to Cobb. ] 


The Gunning affair was a fertile source of 
possip. The following note from the Biographical 
ictionary of —s Authors (London, 1816) will 
probably give Cox. Frreusson the clue he desires: 


“ Plunkett, Mra., formerly Miss Gunning, and daugh- 
ter of the General of that name, by his wife, who, be- 
fore her marriage, was named Minifie, and distinguished 
herself as a novel-writer of eminence. The present 
lady obtained a patronage of the late Duchess of Bed- 
ford, till she and her mother became the objects of dis- 
pleasure, in an endeavour to promote an alliance with a 
noble family, by an artifice which occasioned much 
noise, and some publications. The young lady after- 
wards married Major Plunkett, an officer of slender cir- 


There were two, if not more, pamphlets issued. 
One by Mrs. Gunning, A Letter to the Duke of 
Argyll, which went through four editions, and 


any 


was replied to in A Statement of Facts, b a 
Essex Bowen, who had been severely handled by 
the lady. Some letters by Miss Gunning appear 
in this pamphlet, and if orthography is an essential 
of the novelist’s art her success would be more 
than doubtful, She was supposed to be engaged 
to the Marquess of Blandford, but the letters 
relating to the matter proved forgeries. Miss 
Gunning was regarded as the fabricator. 
Wituram E. A. 


The “mystery” alluded to was the supposed 
correspondence between Miss “ Betty” Gunning 
and Lord Blandford (fourth Duke of Marlborough). 
I say “supposed,” because it was said that the 
letters nominally from Lord Blandford were all 
written by the young lady herself, with the object 
of bringing about her marriage with Lord Bland- 
ford. It was a subject of great notoriety at the 
time in London society, and is frequently alluded 
to in Horace Walpole’s Letters, A Letter from Mrs. 
Gunning, addressed to His Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
giving her version of the affair, was published in 
March, 1791; and A Statement of Facts in Answer 
to Mrs. Gunning’s Letter addressed to His Grace 
the Duke of Argyll, by Capt. Bowen, was pub- 
lished in April, 1791. | Constance Russe... 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


A Letter from Mrs. Gunning, addressed to His 
Grace the Duke of Argyll, published in 1791, gives 
a complete account of the “ mystery.” I shall be 
happy to lend Cot, Fercusson my copy should 
he care to see it. Watter Hatnes, 

Faringdon, Berks. 


Tae Wenrwortn Puace or Jonn Keats 
S. viii. 25).—Your Hampstead correspondent is 
mistaken in supposing that the Wentworth Place 
of John Keats was ever lost, still less “long lost.” 
Mr. Dilke, of Chichester, son and brother of 
Keats’s friends, Charles Wentworth Dilke, of 
Chichester, and Charles Wentworth Dilke, of 
Wentworth Place, Hampstead, and others who 
knew the houses in the days of Keats and Brown 
and Dilke, have never lost sight of the place, and 
Mr. Dilke, who is still one of our valued fellow 
correspondents of “N. & Q.,” has often been to 
the house in later years. 

Aw Apirer or Keats. 


Rev. Jonny Biackapper, PrisonER OF THE 
Bass 8. vii. 408).—A tolerably full account 
of the life and family of this leading Covenanter, 
the friend of Welsh, Peden, and Cargill, may be 
found in Anderson’s Scottish Nation (A. Fullarton 
& Co., Edinburgh and London, 1865), condensed in 
the main apparently from Dr. Andrew Crichton’s 
Memoirs of the Rev. John Blackadder (pab. 1823), 
and the Life and Diary of Colonel Blackadder, 
the minister’s fifth and youngest son. From the 
statements made in the Scottish Nation it would 
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seem that the Rev. John Blackadder, minister of 
Troqueer, Dumfriesshire, was dson and repre- 
sentative of Adam Blackadder, of Blairhall, a cadet 
of Tulliallan, and that on the extinction of the 
male issue of Sir John Blackadder of Tulliallan, 
first baronet, cr. 1626, he became heir to the title 
and the chiefship of the name. The male line of 
the Rev. John Blackadder is not extinguished in 
the account published in the Scottish Nation. 
Tho eldest son, William, b. 1647, who became 
physician to William III., is stated to have died 
s.p. circa 1704, The second, Adam, a merchant in 
Sweden, is mentioned as grandfather of the “ late 
Mr. Blackadder, Accountant-General of Excise.” 
‘The third, Robert, died at Utrecht, where he was a 
student of theology, in 1689, presumably unmarried. 
“The fourth, Thomas, was also a merchant, and 
~emigrated to Maryland, where he died, vitd patris. 
The fifth, John, became a lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, having entered the service in his twenty- 
fifth year, we are told, in 1689, the very year of his 
brother Robert’s death at Utrecht. Colonel Black- 
adder was at Blenheim and Ramillies, and died 
deputy-governor of Stirling Castle in 1729. As 
the estate of Tulliallan had been wasted by Sir 
John, first baronet, no successor in line appears 
ever to have assumed the title, though it would 
seem that any heir male, if such there be, of the 
minister of Troqueer and prisoner of the Bass 
must be the heir also alike of the baronetcy of 
Tulliallan and of the representation of Blackadder 
of that ilk. O. H. E, Carmicuagt. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


G. F. R. B. is referred for a brief notice of John 
Blackadder, and an etching of his tombstone in 
North Berwick churchyard, to a little work pub- 
lished by Dunn & Wright, Glasgow, entitled In- 
scriptions on the Tombstones aad Monuments 
erected in. Memory of the Covenanters, by James 
Gibson. He was one of the most distinguished 
Presbyterians in the twenty-eight years’ persecu- 
tion of the Scottish Covenanters, a lineal descendant 
and representative of the ancient family of 
Tulliallan, from whom he inherited the title of 
knight baronet, which he never assumed. He was 
minister of Troqueer, in the bytery of Dumfries, 
from 1652 to 1662, when the Act of Council 
at Glasgow he was compelled to abandon his 
charge for his adherence to Presbyterian principles. 
He continued to preach, and multitudes 
flocked to hear him; but in 1666 letters of Council 
were directed him other for 
presuming to preach, pray, baptize, an rform 
other acts of ministerial function. “He on went 
to Holland to place his eldest son at Leyden to 
study for a physician; on returning to Scotland 
he was apprehended on April 5, 1681, taken before 
the Council, and sentenced to be imprisoned in the 
Bass, The cell in which he was confined is still 


shown to visitors, with its three small iron-barred 
windows to the west. After an incarcerationo’ 
four years his health became seriously impaired; 
an application was made for his removal, which 
was refused; a second application was more 
successful, but before it could be carried into 
effect death came to him as a messenger of 

His remains were taken from the Bass Rock to 
the churchyard of North Berwick, where a large 
table stone marks his grave. It was repaired and 
relettered in 1821 at the expense of several gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood. He had a family of 
six children, five sons and one daughter. The 
youngest and last surviving son was Lieut,-Col. 
John Blackadder, born in Glencairn, Dumfriesshire, 
Sept. 14, 1664. After the revolution of 1688, 
when the tide of affairs changed in Scotland, he 


joined the army as lieutenant in the Cameronian 


Guard, chiefly formed of Glasgow inhabitants. He 
was in active service on the Tattlefields of Dun- 
keld, Steinkirk, Blenheim, and Ramillies. He 
served twenty-two years as lieutenant, captain, 
major, and lieutenant-colonel. He retired, on 
— to his commander-in-chief, the Duke of 

arlborough, in 1712, returned to Scotland, and 
fixed his residence in Edinburgh. At the out- 
break of the rebellion in 1715 he did good service, 
for which he, unsolicited, received the appointment 
of deputy-governor of Stirling Castle, which he 
held to the time of his deat He married a 
oe of James Callendar, Esq., of Craigforth, 
but left no family, His remains were interred in 
the West Church, Stirling, where a marble tablet 
bears this inscription :— 

* Near this place are ted the remains 
of a brave Soldier and devout Christian 
John Blackadder, Esq., 

Late Lieutenant Colonel of the Cameronian Regiment. 
He served under the Duke of Marlborough in 
Queen Ann’s Wars, and was present at 
most of the engagements in that reign. 

He died Deputy Governor of Stirling 
in August, 1729, aged 65 years. 
The tablet was erected by Mr. John Young, Edin- 
burgh, a grand-nephew, in August, 1789. His 
widow became the wife of Sir James Campbell, 
of Ardkinglas, bart. J. G. 


See Chambers’s Bi ical Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen, vol. i. pp. ae. 


istory, ogy, artyrology, 
Botany, Edinburgh, 1848. 
Robert Blackadder, a Scotchman, son of Sit 
Patrick Blackadder, adopted the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, and in 1480, being then at Rome, was 
consecrated bishop of Aberdeen by Pope Sixtus IV. 
In 1484 he was translated to the bishopric of 
Glasgow. He had so much influence at Rome 
that he obtained from the Pope the erection of 
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the see of Glasgow into an archbishopric. He was 
much employed in public affairs, and died 1508, 
while on a journey to the Holy Land (Cooper’s 
Biog. Dict. sub. n.). Wittiam Parr. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 
[There were several other dignitaries of the name in 
the medizeval Scottish Church.) 


A Napotroyn Propuecy vii. 404) is un- 
uestionably noteworthy. Will not the ordinary 
of coincidences account for it, however, as for 
most events which are set down as supernatural 
because at first sight they seem unaccountable? 
Amid the number of predictions continually given 
to the world it could not but be that some should 
coincide with some following event which appears 
to bear them out. Useless and unimportant co- 
incidences are happening all day long, but no 
note is taken of them, and when one which seems 
to have a purpose occurs it is treated as a thing 
a which must have happened under some sort 
direction. I have convinced myself of this by 
long making it a practice to take notice of useless 
coincidences, and these are so continually occurring 
that it follows as a necessary result that “once in a 
blue moon” one must happen which should appear 
to fit into something important. Instances are 
too numerous and the subject is too vast to pursue 
on this occasion ; but I believe there is such a thing 
as a science of coincidences, the key to which may 
some day be found through close and combined 
observation, just as has heretofore been done with 
all other groups of phenomena which have been 
gathered, an — and ranged into 
sciences. For, r all, what is any science but 
the observation of coincidences; and what do we 
know of “cause and effect,” but that they are 
more or less frequently occurring coincidences ? 

In the present instances, however, might not 
examination reveal that the prophecy was actually 
printed after Napoleon’s career had justified the 

and ante-dated to give it greater effect by 
some r? 

There is a remarkable in the “ Frag- 
ment Historique” from Joseph Bonaparte’s own 
pen, prefixed to Du Casse’s Mémoires of him, to 
the following effect :— 

** La longue et cruelle maladie de mon pére avait sin- 
guliérement affaibli ses facultés, C’est au point que, 
peu de jours avant sa mort, dans un complet délire, il 
s’écria que tout secours étranger ne pouvait le sauver 


puisque ce Napoléon, dont l'épée devait un jour triompher | Pe 


del Ru * tenterait vainement de délivrer 
du la mort qui l’obsédait.” 
This was in 1785, while Napoleon was still quite un- 
distinguished, and pointing directly to its man, is 
as much of a prediction as that of the “ Samari- 
taine”; but it is impossible not to suppose that 
— (who says he wrote the “ Fragment” in 
which it occurs after he was advanced in years) 


* The italics are in the original, 


was carried away by his enthusiasm and his know- 
ledge of events to over-colour the speech of his 
dying father. 

The following prediction is equally remarkable 
(though less incredible, as it may be accounted for 
by exceptional individual penetration). Alfred 
von Reumont (Geschichte der Stadt Rom, Berlin, 
1870, iii, 674) relates that when the Bishop of 
St. Malo brought to Pius VII. the news of Napo- 
leon’s escape from Elba and his first successes on 
the Continent, the Pope replied, “ Besorget nichts, 
dies ist ein Sturm der drei Monate wahbren wird.” 
Reumont adds, “Die ‘100 Tage’ konnten nicht 
richtiger bezeichnet werden.” R. H. Busk. 


Parattet Passaces (6" §, vii. 325).—The 
e adduced by Mr. Bucxtey is not where 
he says it is, in the first number of Blackwood, 
but in the second; and he does not give it ver- 
batim., Lockhart wrote, “The duration of free- 
dom and the glory of Greece was short” (not were); 
and the sentence in which Mr. Buckuey sees a 
resemblance to a line in Locksley Hall runs thus : 
“But a few such years are worth myriads of ages 
of monkish slumber” ~ short). But I fail to 
see the asserted el, beyond what is found in 
Psalm Ixxxiv., “A day in thy courts is better 
than a thousand.” Co. M. 

Athenzeum Club. 

The germ of the famous line in Locksley Hall 
may be seen in a still earlier source. In the Book 
of Wisdom, iv. 13, the Septuagint version is, 
TeAciwOeis xpovous paxpovs, 
of which the Vulgate translation is, “ Consummatus 
in brevi, explevit tempora multa.” 

Ep. MARsHALL. 

A many (6" 8, vii. 502).—I protest against the 
explanations here given of the prefix a-, which are 
allwrong. A-thirst is for of-thirst; a-courting is 
for on-courting. Many a is many on (many one) 
in Layamon. I am disheartened to see such a& 
a up of different things. Verily, Middle 
English is a thing almost unknown. 

Watrer W. Sear. 


Op Crocks (6 8. vii. 165, 237, 257, 371, 417, 
456, 516).—It may save some needless correspond- 
ence in “ N. & Q.” respecting the age and dates of 
old clocks if it is mentioned that a list of members 
of the Clockmakers’ Company of London, from the 
riod of their incorporation in 1631 to the year 
1732, extracted from the books of the company 
and arranged and chronologically 
by Mr. Octavius Morgan, will appear in the next 
number of the Archeological Journal. This will 
be obtainable in pamphlet form at the office of the 
Institute. Aubert HaRTsHORNE. 


Tae Hon. Georce Wittiam Farrrax (6" 8. 
vii. - —The descent of George William Fairfax 
runs thus :— 
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Henry, fourth Lord Fairfax, b. Dec. 20, 1631, a, April 13, 1688—Prances Barwick, of Towlston. 


| 
Anne Harrison, dau, and co-h. of=Henry Fairfax, of Towlston, Yorkshire, 


Ach 
Rich, Harrison, of 8. Cave, Yorks. | 1659-1708, High Sheriff in 1691. 


Thomas, 
Fairfax, 1657-1710. | 


Thomas, sixth Lord, of Robert! seventh Henry Fairfox, of Towlston, Col. Wm. Pairfax, of Belvoir, Va.,— 
Greenway Court, Va, b. Lord, 1707-93, b. Sept. 15, 1685, d. Nov. 22, President of the King’s Council, &e., 
1690, d, . 9, 1781,s.p. s.p.s 1759, unmarried, b. Oct. 30, 1691, d, Sept. 3, 1757. 


| 

Hon. George Wm. Fairfax, of Belvoir, Virginia, b. 1724; euc- Bryan, eighth Lord Fairfax, 1737-1802, of 
ceeded his uncle Henry at Towlston in 1759; married, Dec. 17, “Toulston” and “ Mount Eagle,” Fairfax co, 
1748, Sarah, eldest dau, of Col. Wilson Cary, of “Ceelys,” on Virginia; married in 1759 Elizabeth, youngest 
James River, near Hampton, Virginia. Being a loyalist, he dau, of Col. Wilson Cary, of Ceelys (Burke erro- 
went to England in 1773, and died there, at Bath, April 3, 1787, neously calls him Jefferson Cary). His claim to 
leaving his American estates to his nephew Fcrdinendo, His the Barony of Fairfax was allowed by the 
widow survived him until Nov. 2, 1811, when she died, at Bath, House of Lords in 1800, He died at Mount 
in her eighty-second year. Both buried at Writhlington. Eagle Aug. 7, 1802. 


| | 
1. aalty, ba 2 Thomes, ninth 3. William, 4. Ferdinando, b. 1785 (about), d. 1820, 5. Robert, 6. Elizabeth, 


1760,d.be- lord, 1762-1816, 
fore 1779. hai ten children. 


d. infans, mar. Eliz. Blair Cary (firet cousin), dau, d. young. Mre, 
after 1782. of Col. Wilson Miles Cary, of Ceelys, &c. Griffith. 


1, Albert, be 2, Henry, 3. Orlando, of Richmond, Va., &c., b. Feb. 14, Monimia, 1820-1875, mar. her cousin 


April 15, 1802, 
d. May 9, 1835. 
of Carysbrooke, 
| 
Charles, tenth lord. John, eleventh lord. 


1806, d. Jan. 11, 1882, mar. his cousin Mary Archibald Cary, younger eon of Wil- 
Randolph Cary, dau. of Wilson Jefferson Cary, son Jefferson bi tal Carysbrooke, 


The dates in the foregoing I can vouch for, as | vol. i. p. 565 (Wood's revised edition, 2 vols, folio, 
well as the genealogy. I have found Burke in so Edinburgh, 1813), George William Fairfax, of 


many instances inaccurate that I scarcely think of | 


taking his statement of dates or other genealogical 
matter as unquestionable. Anna will find in 
Burke (ed. of 1882, p. 493) George William Fair- 
fax entered in the family history as “ William 
George of Belvoir.” Upon comparison you will 
see that I have corrected in my little pedigree the 
numerous errors of dates, &c., in Burke. 

In the same issue Mr. Nett asks for the rela- 
tionship between Bryan, eighth Lord Fairfax, and 
the then eleventh Earl of Buchan, David Stewart 
Erskine (1742-1829). The Earl of Buchan’s 
ee ap Frances, was a Fairfax of the Walton 

ine; the connexion, therefore, was very remote, 
their common ancestor being Richard Fairfax of 
Walton, who died in 1432. 

As for the relationship between General 
Washington and the Earl of Buchan, the con- 
nexion is about as tangible as the shadow of a 
shade. Bryan eighth Lord Fairfax’s grand- 
mother, Anne Harrison, had a sister Eleanor, who 
married in 1689 a certain Henry Washington, 
whose relationship to General Washington’s an- 
cestor John, the emigrant of 1657-9, is the merest 
conjecture, being based on nothing but similarity 
of name. WI1son Cary. 

Baltimore, U.S. 


According to Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, | F 


Tolston (not Fowlston), in Yorkshire, who married 
Miss Sarah Cary, and died without issue in 1787, 
was son of William Fairfax, Esq., grandson of the 
Hon. Henry Fairfax, and great-grandson of Henry, 
fourth Lord Fairfax of Cameron. At the time of 
his death in 1787 he was heir presumptive to his 
father’s first cousin Robert, seventh Lord Fairfax, 
but had no sort of right to the designation “ Hon.” 
given him in the Writhlington register and in the 
inscription on his monument. His younger brother 
Bryan became eighth Lord Fairfax on the death 
of the seventh lord in 1793, R. M—. 


See Herald and Genealogist, vol. vi. p. = 
LK. 


William Fairfax was the son of William 
Fairfax and Sarah Walker, of the Bahamas, where 
his father once lived. He was born in Salem, New 
England, where his father was collector of customs 
for several years before he removed to Virginia, 
and where he married after his first wife’s death. 
Archdeacon Burnaby, in his book of Travels in 
North America, gives an interesting sketch of 
the father and the son. 

Sarah, the wife of George W. Fairfax, was the 
daughter of Wilson Cary, long collector of customs 
for the lower district of James River, Virginia. 
Another daughter, Elizabeth, married Rev. Bryan 

‘airfax, a brother of George, who was 
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as the eighth Lord Fairfax, but lived and died in 
Virginia. Epwarp D, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S, 


Mixers’ Terms : Menpvie Miners (6" vi. 
516; vii. 510).—See under “Oope and Bergh- 
moth” in Blount’s Law Dictionary, where an 
“ingenious treatise” on the customs of miners 
by Mr. Manlove is cited. Bortrav. 


Tae Roman Mivestone at LUANFAIRFECHAN 
(6" S. vii. 345).—Mr. Norrn, in speaking of this 
stone, notices that the name of the Emperor 
Hadrian is in the nominative case, and asks, “ Is 
there any significance in this, or is any inference 
to be drawn from it?” A few words on these 
milestones generally will, therefore, be suitable. 
The Llanfairfechan milestone is the sixty-third 
recorded as having been found in Britain in modern 
times. Of these, sixteen at the time of their 
discovery did not bear the name of an emperor, 
some of them being mere fragments. Of the 
remaining forty-seven there are seven which bear 
the name of the emperor in the nominative case, 
i.¢., two of Hadrian, one of Marcus Aurelius, one 
of Caracalla, one of Gordian, one of Diocletian, 
and one of Maximinus Daza. Of two others 
(both of ~~ ee case cannot be known, owing 
to every word being abbreviated. There then 
remain thirty-eight. In my recently published 
Roman Lancashire, in a note at p. 183, I have 
stated that, following other antiquaries, including 
Dr. Hiibner, I have expanded the inscriptions on 
the Lancashire milestones in the ablative, though 
I had a strong opinion that the dative was in- 
tended. Except in one instance there is no ter- 
mination which will not suit both dative and 
ablative. The exception is, that on a milestone 
of Decius found at Lancaster we have the word 
retict in full, which I think is strong evidence 
that the dative was meant in all these inscriptions. 
But wherever Dr. Hiibner gives an expansion of 
F. or FEL. he renders it reLice, thus making it 
appear that the stones were erected “by” the 
emperor instead of being dedicated “to” him, as 
lopine they were. My view seems confirmed by 
the fact that out of the sixteen stones bearing no 
emperor’s name about half a dozen are inscribed 
BONO . REIPVBLICAE . NATO (To one born for 
the good of the republic), clearly the dative, and a 
frequent compliment paid to emperors. From the 
two milestones bearing the name of Hadrian in 

nominative it is only a fair inference that the 
inscriptions on the other two of that emperor were 
in the same case, and as they all seem to be of 
about the year a.p. 120, they were most probably 
erected when the emperor was in Britain in that 
year. This may be the reason of the inscription 
Occurring in the nominative, and thus the answer 
to Mr. Norrn’s query, though it is only fair to 
add that of the remaining five, only one could be 


r named upon it was in 
Britain, ¢.¢., that of Caracalla. 
W. Troompson 


Rev. Taomas Pentycross (6 vii. 367).— 
Among the recollections of my youth is this sur- 
name, in connexion with the following amusing 


erected when the em 


anecdote. A cle an of that name was once 
requested to officiate in a village church, I rather 
imagine in Berkshire, in which, as was too pos- 
sible in those days of neglect, there was a hole of 
some size in the floor of the pulpit. Before he 
commenced his discourse he was unfortunate 
enough in some way to drop it, and see it dis- 
appear in the hole, beyond the possibility of 
recovery. The only alternative seemed to be to 
communicate his loss to the parish clerk, who 
occupied a seat immediately beneath him; s0, 
leaning over, he informed him in a whisper that 
his sermon was in the hole. The clerk was said 
to have looked up with much surprise, but so little 
comprehension that the statement was repeated. 
On which that functionary got up, or turned round, 
and gave public notice—doubtless in very audible 
tones—that there was a sarpent in the hole in the 
pulpit, with the immediate effect of dispersing the 
whole congregation. T. W. Wess. 


There is a very full memoir of him in Wilson’s 
History of Christ’s Hospital, pp. 200-209. 
L. L. H. 
“Osmk ; on, THe Spreit or Frovsr” (6% 8, 
vii. 368).—This clever and original little book was 
written by ~~ old friend John Bolland, M.A, 
University College, Durham, son of Mr. Justice 
Bolland. Curnpert Bepe. 


Urqunart or Cromarty (6% 8. vii. 368).— 
Christian, daughter of Sir Alex. Urquhart, mar- 
ried, firstly, Thomas, first Lord Rutherford of the 
Hunthill line, but he died s.p. in 1668. A charter 
was granted, August 5, 1668, to Christian Urqu- 
hart, relict of Thomas, Lord Rutherford, of an 
annual rent out of the lands of Nether Chatto. 
She married, secondly, James, second Viscount of 
Frendraught, by whom she had one son, William, 
third Viscount of Frendraught, who died un- 
married in his minority. She married, thirdly, 
Alexander (or George) Morison, to whom she con- 
veyed, after the death of her son William, the 
vaieiie estate of Bognie and other lands, By 
him she had, late in life, a son Theodore, who was 
served heir to his father, 1699, in the lands of 
Bognie, the dominical lands of Frendraught, the 
lands of Auchingoull, and others in the counties 
of Aberdeen and Banff. Constance Russet, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 

Two of the daughters of Sir Alexander Urqu- 
hart, and the names of their husbands are men- 
tioned in Burke’s History of the Commoners, vol. ii, 
p. 296 Sicma, 
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Tarte (6 §. vii. 369).—As a place-name it 
geen back to antiquity, if it be same with 

oliepis, the ancient name of the Isle of Sheppey, 
of which the meaning was probably “‘ pine island ”; 
and Ultima Thule, if rightly identified with 
Sweden and Norway, may likewise have received 
its name from its pine forests, That the kind of 
wood meant was pine appears from the fact that 
oak-wooded districts had a special designation, as 
Derwent and An-derida=the forest, the first 
syllable being the article. J. Parry. 


Tas Now’s Cross (6" §. vii. 389).—Siward’s 
or Nun's Cross is one of the boundary points 
named in the ancient perambulations of the royal 
Forest of Dartmoor from the year 1240 downwards. 
In the Albert Memorial Museum at Exeter is 
preserved one of the oldest maps in existence—a 
map of Dartmoor very similar in daughtsmanship 
to the Mappa Mondo, presented by the late Baron 
Heath to the Society of Antiquaries, and probably 
dating from the fifteenth century, in which this 
cross is delineated and marked as “Crux Sywardy,” 
whilst on the back of the map is this sentence, 
“Hit is to be noatid that on one syde of the 
cross above seid their is graven in the stone Crux 
Siwardi, and on the other side is graven Roolande.” 
The letters which r correspondent Mr. Warp 
read as BoD and torp may have been the 
remains of these inscriptions. It is conjectured 
that the cross was erected as a memorial of 
Siward, the great and valiant Earl of Northum- 
berland, who governed the country between the 
Humber and the Tweed in the reigns of Canute 
and Edward the Confessor, the father of whom he 
was instrumental in establishing on the throne. 
In 1043 he accompanied Edward to Gloucester, 
and in 1050 he witnessed the installation at Exeter 
of Leofric, its first bishop. He died shortly before 


the Conqueror, and was buried at York. Mr. | 


Warp will find more on the subject of the cross 
in Rowe's Perambulation of Dartmoor, and in 
several papers in the Transactions of the Devon- 
shire Association, notably that by Mr. Spence 
Bate, F.R.S., in vol. v. for 1873. 
R. Drmowp, F.S.A. 
Exeter, 


Rev. Wittiam Perens (6% vii. 389) was 
Fellow Commoner of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
B.O.L., Oct. 10,1788. He gave Exeter College a 

ure of Bishop Walter de Stapledon, painted 
himself, 1780. He became plain to the 
Regent ; Rector of Knighton, Leicestershire, 
Jan. 25, 1788 ; and Rector of Wolsthorp, Lincoln- 
shire, by dispensation, in October in the same year ; 
Rector of Eaton, Leicestershire, 1783 ; and Pre- 
bendary of Crackpole St. Mary, Lincoln, July 8, 
1791, — 1795; Prebendary of Langford 
Ecclesia, June 
bendary of Leighton Ecclesia, April 9, 1796, His 


11, 1795, to decease ; and Pre- | called 


diploma painting can now be seen in the Diploma 
Gallery of the Royal Academy. He died at 
Brasted Place, Kent, March 20,1814. He mar- 
ried a niece of Dr, Turton, the bulk of whose 
at fortune descended to the second son of Mr, 
eters. Further information about the Rev. Wil- 
liam Peters, his parentage, his wife, and his family 
are desired. Of. History of Leicestershire, ii. 83; 
Gent. Mag., |xxxiv. pt. i. 417 (1814); Rev. C. W, 

Boase’s Exeter College, pp. Ixv, 113. 

Grorce C. Boass. 
15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 


Asp. Tittorson §. vii. 404).—It is be- 
lieved that Wren’s Parentalia states natus renatus 
denatus to be on the tomb of Bp. Wren’s son. A 
modern instance of it (1872) is in the English 
cemetery at San Remo. 

F. 8S. Warren, M.A, 


“Tue Sovrnern Cross” §S. vii. 387).—A 
m bearing this title is in a little book, pub- 
ished in Columbia, 8.C., in 1882, entitled A 
Sequence of Songs. This may not be the poem 
noted by Mr. Davis, as the author states in his 
preface that several of his poems appeared in the 
(Charleston) News and Courier, and that both 
parts of the poem called “ The Southern Cross” 
were composed in 1867; but this collection is 
noticeable for the strong Southern feelings of the 
author, and his hopes that “ she yet shall rise.” 
W. J. H. 8. 


Georcz Darter (6" §, vii. 348).— 

“ Darley, George, (b. about 1800, d. 1846), wrote 
Errors of Beane (1822); Sylvia ; or, the May Queen 
(1827) ; & Beckett ; Ethelstan, and other poems; 
besides the introduction to an edition of Beaumont and 
to the Atheneum, and 
seve! ular manuals of astronomy, geometry, algebra, 
i Adame's Dictionary oF Raglish Literature, 


Vircata (6" §. vii. 348).—In Mr. W. D. 
Macray’s valuable Notes from the Muniments of 
St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, p. 89, a page 
is devoted to measures of land. The author has 
seen evidence which shows that in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the virgate varied be- 
tween eighteen and thirty-six acres. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Worrre (6 8. vii. 348).—I think that the 
Worple s at Isleworth and elsewhere must be 
near of kin to the Whapple ways of Sussex, which 
are bridle roads through the fields. Near Chichester 
there are some meadows called the Whappel fields. 


W. D. Panriss. 
Selmeston. 


Marmotinto, on Saxp Pictures (6% §, vii. 
348).—In a volume edited by X. aor and 
Souvenirs dun Garde du Cone, the 


author, in describing the dinners at 
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in 1818, mentions that ‘“‘le peintre Sableur” 
(whose name he does not eee to design a 
different picture every night. e pictures were 
executed on the glass base of large silver plateaux. 
If the Court been out hunting, the death of 
the stag or the prettiest bit of the forest would be 
the subject chosen. At the banquets given for 
the Emperor Alexander, the King of Prussia, &c, 
the Kremlin, Potsdam, and the Castle of Schwerin 
were each reproduced in turn before the delighted 
of their royal =. The — says the 
was equal to that of a painting by a great 
master, and ‘that an hour or a all the time 
the artist employed in their ——, - 


The invention of this is certainly attri- 
buted to Zobel in the English Encyclopedia, Bio- 
y, vol. vi. p. 942. It is there explained 
what led his attention to the subject. No mention 
is made of any one else pactising the art of marmo- 
tinto. F. R. B. 


Fotter’s “Caurcn History”: R. Greey- 
nam (6" S. vii. 366).— According to Fuller’s 
Church History, bk. ix. p. 219, Richard Greenham 
died in London of the e in 1592, and this is 
generally adopted by all subsequent writers. It 
is, however, probably not correct. A note in 
Cooper's Athena Cantabrigienses, vol. ii. p. 546, 
states that he visited John Penry in the Poultry 
Compter on the 2nd of April, 1593; and a 
fesmage in Strype’s Annals, on the authority of H. 

olland, who published Greenham’s Works in 1599, 
renders it probable that he did not die till 1594. 
Speaking of the peace and calm of the Church 
and people, and the late happy deliverance of the 
Queen from dangerous conspiracies (Lopez and 
others), Holland says, “ Yea this matter so affected 
him that the day before his departure out of this 
life his thoughts were much troubled for that men 
were so unthankful.” Now, as the date of the 
trial of Lopez was the last day of February, 
1593/4, it seems clear that Greenham must have 
lived till the spring of 1594, Epwarp Sotty. 


Biackatt Fairy or Devon (6% vii. 369). 
—Christopher Blackall, of Hempstead, Devon, died 
August 21, 1633, and was buried in Totnes Church, 


where there is a monument, in black and white | i 


marble, to him and his four wives. His first wife 
was Elizabeth Stanning, who died in 1608; second, 
Penelope Hele, died 1616; third, Susan Halswell, 
died 1623; and fourth, Dorothea Norris, died 1634. 
The old black board, with the inscription to him 
and his wives in gold letters, has been recently 
removed from the church and placed in the public 


library at Totnes. Perhaps somebody interested 
in this old family will see to its restoration, or 
communicate on the subject with the Society for 


Samuel Blackall for whom Mr. Fietrcuer in- 
quires was probably of this family, and this may 
be a clue to what he wants. ie A 


Rev. Samuel Blackall, B.D., Rector of Lough- 
borough, co. Leicester, was the great-grandson of 
Thomas Blackall, alderman of London, and was 
buried at Hackney. He was the grandson of Right 
Rey. Offspring Blackall, Bishop of Exeter, and the 
son of Rev. Theophilus Blackall, B.D., Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Exeter. Rev. Sam. Blackall, B.D., 
died May 6, 1792, and was “ buried in the cemetery 
at Sidmouth by his own desire, it being a place in 
which he had taken great delight eae aa 


In addition to the pedigrees mentioned under 
“ Blackall ” and “ Blackhall” in Marshall’s Genea- 
logist’s Guide, reference may be made to a foot-note 
at p. 74 of Burke’s History of the Commoners, 
vol. iv. Siama. 


Mayrotes (6 §. vii. 347).— The following 
quotation, from my English Church Furniture, 
may be of service to the Rev. W. 8. Laca- 
Szyama. As it was written in 1866 it is possible 
that some of the maypoles mentioned as then 
existing may have disappeared :— 

“The shaft or om was in former times con- 
sidered part of the public property of the parish, and as 
such repaired by the churchwardens. Popular amuse- 
ments were, in those days, under the patronage of the 
Church and had in many cases a half religious character. 
May games, though much older than the Christian 
Church, were connected with some of its most pleasing 
rites, The May-pole at Waddingham [Lincolnshire] had, 
before the Elizabethan spoliation, a sacring bell hanging 
from its top...... May-poles seem to have existed in most 
of our villages until the time of our great civil war. 
By an ordinance of the Long Parliament, April 6, 1644, 
all May-poles were ordered to be removed, as heathenish 
vanities, ‘generally abused to superstition and wicked- 
nesse.” A on A still exists at each of the following 

laces : Aldermaston, co. Berks; Bayton, co. Worcester ; 

ean, co. Wilts; Aysgarth, Ovington, Nayburn, Slingsby, 
and Barwick, co. York ; and Hemswell, in this county. 
In Castle Bytham church tower is a ladder, on one of 
the sides of which is an eerag oy setting forth that 
‘ this was the village May-pole, 1660.’ 

“In 1717 Sir Isaac Newton obtained the Strand May- 
pole to make a support for his large telescope, It stood 
a door or two to the west of Catherine Street. Brand’s 
Popular Antiq., 1813, i. 193 ; Hone’s Every-Day Book, 
i, 284; Notes and Queries, 24 8, xii, passim.” —P. 179. 

Epwarp Pracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


A maypole still stands on Longdon Green, an 
open space in the rr of Longdon, on the high 
road from Lichfield to ~—s I believe it was 
erected on the accession of Her Majesty, and re- 
placed an earlier may-pole. HIRONDELLE, 


If Mr. Lacu-Szyrma is curious as to the fate 
of maypoles, here is one which, placed on a noble 


Preserving the Memorials of the Dead, The Rev. | 


site, had a worthy end;— 
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stead, = te was used in raising the largest telescope 
then known.”—Pennant’s “ "in Pepys’s Diary, 
vol, iii, note, p. 365, Lon. 1848. 

Ep. 

I do not know of + &~ of existing may- 
poles, but it is stated in Book of Days (1869), 
p. 577, that “a maypole still does duty as 

eathercock in the churchyard 
G. Fisuer, 


Excravep Porrrair or Wittiam AvstTIN 


viving Monument of some part of the worth 
of her ever-honoured Husband, who changed his 
life Jan. 16, 1633.” The book was printed in 1635, 
and the frontispiece, which is very elaborate, was 
engraved by G. Glover. It is divided into twelve 
compartments, one for each of the following twelve 
meditations, Thus the first, which is for Lady- 
Day, represents the Annunciation; and the last, 
which is on his own funeral, a meditation on Isaiah 
xxxviii, 12, is illustrated by the small portrait of 
the author surrounded by emblems of mortality. 
Of William Austin there does not seem to be much 
known ; he was evidently a man of high religious 
feeling, and fond of music and poetry. He wrote 
a poem on The Passion of Christ, which he sent 
to his friend James Howell in 1628, who in reply 
strongly urged him to print it. There is, or was, 
® monument in St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, to two 
brothers, John Austin, who died in 1659, aged 
thirty-three, and Thomas Austin, who died 1658, 
aged thirty-six ; they are described as of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and were bably of the same family, pos- 
sibly sons of William Austin. The Meditations 
are far above the average style of the theological 
writings of the period. Epwarp Sotty. 


Warr-taye: Wair-Laver (6 S. vii. 348).— 
Wright's Provincial Dict. has: “ Lainer, s, (A.-N.), 
a thong or strap. ‘Of other mennys lethyr men 
makyt large laynerys’ (Proverb, MS, Fifteenth 
Century).” I would refer your correspondent also 
to the ptorium Parvulorum, s.v. “ Lanere ” 
(Camden Soc. ed.), where there is a long note 
with reference to the word. Mr. Way says:— 
“In Norfolk the lash of a whip is called the 
lanner, or lanyer, which in Suffolk denotes only 
the leathern lash.” In the glossary reprinted from 
Marshall’s Rural Economy of Norfolk, 1787 
(E.D.S.), lanniard is given as “the thong of a 
whip”; whilst in Old Country and Farming Words, 


edited by Mr. Britten (E.D.S), I find: “ Lanner 
(Norf., &c.), all of a whip but the whip-cord,.” 
Prof. Skeat says, s.v. “ Lanyard ”:— 

Lanyer of leather, lasniere,’ Palegrave; O.P. lanii 
‘a long and narrow band or thong of leather,’ Cot 
origin uncertain, but prob. Latin; yet it is not clear 
how it is connected either with Lat. lanarius, woollen, 
made of wool, or with laniarius, belonging to a lanius, 
or butcher.” 

The laner, lanner, or layner did duty as a lace or 
strap, as is seen from:— 
“ Lordes in paramentz on her coursers, 

Knightes of retenu, and eek squyers 

Rayhyng the speres, and helmes bokelyng, 

Girdyng of scheeldes, with layneres lasyny.” 

Chaucer, The Knighies Tale, li. 1643-6, 
Is it ible that the French form lasniere (Puls 
ve) is due to some confusion of the word with 

r. latz, Sp. and Pg. lazo, It, laccio, L. laqueus, E, 


The following paragraph is taken from Forby's 

Vocabulary of East Anglia (1830), vol. i. p. 190:— 

“ Lanner, lanyer, s. the lash of a whip. C.H. has 

lainere, G.L.A. explains it by small ropes. In Suffolk 

‘ the lanner ’ is only used for the leathern lash, and docs 
not include the whip-cord attached to it ; Fr. laniére.’ 
G. F. R. B. 


I have been familiar with the word laner (used 
in this part of Essex instead of lash) from child- 
hood. When a small boy I went to stay at Peck- 
ham, in Surrey, and having some money given me 
to purchase a whip I went to a harness maker's 
and asked for one with a laner. The puzzled shop- 
man consulted his master, who explained that it 
was “ Essex talk.” This happened thirty years 
ago, but I believe the word is still in use. Rk 


Ilford. 


The word whipline is used by the coastguards 
and life-brigadesmen here, and I dare say on the 
north-east coast, for the small rope or line which is 
attached to the rocket fired over a wrecked vessel 
to establish communication with the shore. By it 
the hawser on which is the cradle is pulled by the 
crew from the shore. R. B. 

South Shields, 


Otiver Bromsxitt (6% vii. 388).—I can 
give no information about Bromskill, but desire 
to note that he was not ejected, as stated by your 
correspondent, in 1662, but simply made way at 
the Restoration for the lawful incumbent of the 
rectory, the Rev. Nicholas Hall, B.D. Calamy, in 
his anxiety to swell the number of those who 
suffered deprivation in 1662 by the Act of Uni- 
formity, has included in his list all ministers who, 
from any cause whatsoever, had to quit the pre- 
ferments they held during the Commonwealth 
period, and has classed them all as sufferers for 
conscience sake, The case of a man compelled by 
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law to restore a living to its rightful owner and 
that of a man ejected under the et of Uniformity 
manifestly have nothing in common. I add 
Nicholas Hall’s epitaph from his monument in 
the chancel of Loughborough Church, inasmuch as 
it mentions Hall’s restoration, and hence gives, 
by implication, the ground of Bromskill’s depriva- 


Nic Hall 8.T.B. 

Coll. Eman. Socius 
Hujus Ecclesie Rector 
Malis temporibus ejectus 
Melioribus restitutus ; 
Hic tandem requiescit. 
Meliorem exspectans 
Resurrectionem, 

Obiit 12 Maii an Dom, 1669. 

Jounson Balty. 
Pallion Vicarage. 


Gampotp (6 §. vii. 407).— An 
account of the Rev. William Gambold, the com- 
piler of a manuscript Welsh and English dictionary 
and a Welsh grammar, the third edition of which, 
published at Bala 1833, I possess, and also of his 
son, the Rev. John Gambold, who resigned his 
vicarage of Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, em- 
braced the tenets of Moravianism, and was con- 
secrated a bishop of that sect in 1754, will be 
found in Enwogion Cymru, a biographical dic- 
tionary of eminent Welshmen, by the Rev.-Robert 
Williams, printed and published at Llandovery 
1852; a copy of which can now be obtained from 
Mr. John Pryse, the editor and proprietor of the 
Mid-Wales Telegraph, at Llanidloes, Montgomery- 
shire. A short memoir is also prefixed to the 
tragedy of The Martyrdom of Ignatius, by the 
Rev. John Gambold, published after his death by 
the Rev. Benjamin La Trobe in 1739. 

Hosert Siru. 


The Rev. W. Gambold is perhaps best known 
to Welsh scholars as the author of A Compendious 
Welsh Grammar ; or, a Short and Easy Introduc- 
tion to the Welsh Language. I have before me 
the fourth edition of this work, published at Bala 
in 1843. In the preface to his first edition, dated 
April 14, 1724, Mr. Gambold confesses himself 
“much beholden to those two great oracles of the 
British language, both the Dr. Davies’; whose 

ed grammars furnished me with some rules 
and many excellent hints”; and until superseded 
by more recent publications, especially Dr. Row- 
land’s, the grammar of which I am speaking was 
among standard works on the language. One of 
phs on gender is still known as “ Gam- 

bold’s rule,” viz., that the feminine gender may be 
known by the natural change of a mutable initial 
consonant (except li and rh) into its light [soft] 
sound when the article is prefixed, as melin, y felin, 
This rule is, of course, useless, except to 


those who are well acquainted with the spoken 


language, and who therefore know what the 
“natural” change would be in such ticular 
instance. The same chapter is remarkable for its 
division of genders into five classes, “the mascu- 
line, the feminine, the common, the doubtful, and 
the epicene”! although Mr. Gambold afterwards 
admits (p. 24) that all these five genders are 
“reducible to two prevailing ones, viz., masculine 
and feminine.” Appended to the grammar is “ A 
Short English and Welsh Vocabulary, and Familiar 
Dialogues.” O. Jarra. 


Sir Partie Jackson, (6% 8. vii. 429).— 
Sir Philip (erroneously called by Burke Sir Peter) 
Jackson, who was knighted at Hampton Court 
Oct. 27, 1717, was son of Philip Jackson, a London 
merchant, whose will was proved in the P.O.C. in 
June, 1684, and who was son of Miles Jackson, 
of Comb Hey, co. Somerset. The portraits of Sir 
Philip and Lady Jackson by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
are extant at Coombs Place, Sussex, the seat of 
their descendant, the Rev. Sir George Shiffner. 
Dame Jackson, whose will was proved in the 
P.C.C., Aug. 17, 1731, was daughter of Sir Peter 
Vandeput, knight, and sister to Sir Peter 
Vandeput, the first baronet, who, by will proved 
in the P.C.C. May 10, 1748, left property and 
reversionary interest of considerable value to John 
Jackson, merchant and oylman of St. Anne’s, 
Westminster, nominating as trustees John 
Jackson’s son-in-law, Henry Godde, and Josias 
Deponches. This John Jackson’s pedigree, or 
rather that of his descendants, will be found in 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, new series, 
iv. 74. Iam anxious to ascertain whether, as the 
fact just stated leads one to suspect, he was of Sir 
Philip Jackson’s family. He bore for arms, as 
appears from a monument to his son in St. Anne's, 
Soho, Arg., on a chevron sable between three 
eagles’ heads erased, as many roses or cinquefoils. 
Sir Philip’s arms I have failed as yet to discover. 
But it may afford a clue to mention that his family 
was somewhile possessed of Pontrilas Court, in 
Herefordshire. H. W. 

New University Club. 


Sim Jonn (6" §. vii. 429). 
—It is stated in Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, 
p. 253, that a pedigree of William Hawkins, of 
Plymouth, “descendant and heir of the great 
admiral,” is to be found in Prince’s vee 

IGMA. 


Barony or Starrorp §. vii. 448).—Sat- 
TIRe will find all the proceedings reported in vols, 
xxii., xxxi., lvii., and exevi. of the House of Lords’ 
Papers. There was no other petitioner before the 
House on this particular claim. . RB 


Anatonum Specotum ” (6 §. vii. 407).—Mr. 
J. E. Bailey, in his bibliography of the life of 


Thomas Faller (p. 743), says Ang Speculum 
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was an abridgment of Fuller's Worthies of Eng- 
land, with additions. The preface is signed 
“G. §.,” who remarks, “ Dr. Faller, in his large 
history in folio, did go a , way in this matter ; 
but here is included lives of many more 
eminent heros and generous patrons......this being 
done with that brevity which may be more bene- 
ficial to the reader.” The work appeared with 
two different imprints, though the title is the 
same and of the same date, as below :— 

“London, printed for Thomas Passinger at the Three 
Bibles on London Beidge, William Thackary at the 
tga Duck Lane, and Joho Wright at the Crown on 
L te Hill, 1684.” 8vo. 

“London, —— for John Wright at the Crown on 

an i 
Duck Lane. 1684.” 8vo. 

Another work, rare and little known, was also 
compiled from Fuller’s Worthies with the follow- 
ing title :— 

“The History of the Worthies of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. By Thomas Fuller, D.D., Prebendary 
of a author of The Church History of Britain, 
ke., &e, To which are added, Memoirs of the Author. 
Carlisle, 8. Jefferson, 34, Scotch Street; London, J. B, 
Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament Street; Newcastle, E. 

ey. M.D.COO.LXI.” 
Joun TaYLor. 

Northampton. 

Lowndes describes this book as “ an abridgment 
of Fuller's Worthies with a continuation.” The 
authorship is assigned by Messrs. Halkett and 
Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonym- 
ous Literature of Great Britain to George _— 


“Once away” §. vii. 408).—I would 
humbly suggest that “ once and away” and “ once 
in a way” are not synonymous terms. By the 
expression “once and away” I understand Carlyle 
to have meant “immediately”—a contraction 
from the familiar formula of ‘‘ Once, twice, thrice, 
and away,” used by boys in starting a race. 

G. Fisner. 

“Gadso!” ejaculated Oldbuck, “these great 
men use one’s house and time as if they were their 
own property. Well, it’s once and away ” (Anti- 


quary, 
C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


Erasmus on Kissino vii. 69, 93, 116). 
—The “mos nunquam satis landatus,” as friend 
Desiderius justly calls it, certainly prevailed in 
England in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies to a very pleasing extent. There is a story 
—I think it is retailed in the Broad Stone of 
Honour—of an English knight riding throug 
France to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. His 
horse cast a shoe at a certain village, the seigneur 
whereof had departed to the same rendezvous ; 


but the seigneur's lady hospitably entregted the 


traveller. She came forth of her castle, attended 
by twelve damsels fair to see; “And,” said the 
dame, “ forasmuch as in England ye have sucha 
custom as that a man may kiss a woman, therefore 
I will that ye kiss me, and ye shall also kiss all 
these my maidens.” Which thing the knight 
straightway did, and rejoiced greatly thereat, for 
they were “nymphe divinis vultibus,” 

they were not English, At present the good and 
innocent game of kiss-in-the-ring preserves among 
the humbler classes that custom which was so 
dear to the Reformer; and in a new book I 
have just read the reverend author congratulates 
the modern peasantry of Devon for that they live 
in “more osculatory days” than their re be 
It is curious that among n who are so well 
equi by Nature for this form of salutation— 
the “mos laudatus” is not understood. A late 
distinguished African traveller once told me that 
he offered a kiss, under favourable circumstances, 
to a young lady of King Mumbo Jumbo’s court, 
and that she recoiled in mere alarm, observing 


Battyraceine (6% §, vi. 428 ; vii. 156).—This 
term occurs in Hotten’s Slang Dictionary, .v, 
“Bullyrag, to abuse or scold vehemently; to 
etoile one out of money by intimidation and 
sheer abuse, as alleged in a cab case (Evans 
v. Robinson).” To my knowledge it has been in 
recent times in use at Westminster in the sense 
of constantly teasing and annoying anybody. I 
should have thought it was an expression pretty 
generally in use at public schools. AtrHa. 


Having always heard this word here as bullyrag, 
I thought it was a compound formed from bully. 
A man will say, “ He bullyragged me like a pick- 
pocket.” Frepericx E, Sawyer. 
Brighton, 


Screm (6% 8. vii. 206, 413).—I owe an apology 
to Mr. Peacock for having unintentionally mis- 
led him. When he mentioned the title I at once 
perceived that Wallington’s Historical Notices 
was the book to which I had referred ; but not 
having seen it for perhaps seven or eight yeas 
my ae deceived me, and I affixed the 
epithet lum to Davis instead of Grenville. 
It is so far satisfactory to find that only one 
editor, instead of two, has fallen into this “ laugh- 
able error,” as Mr. Peacock justly describes it. 
My own mistake would have been sooner cor- 
rected had I not lent my copy of “N. & Q.” toa 
friend at a distance. T. W. Wess. 


B. Cote, Artist (6 S, vii. 308, 356).—This 
engraver is mentioned by Strutt in his Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Engravers, London, 1785, 
4to., vol. i, p. 211:—“ B. Cole, by whom, among 
other things, is the portrait of Mrs, Behn.” He 
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thinks that he was of the same family as J. Cole 
and N. P. Cole, also engravers, but of no great 
repute, and of whom he records little beyond the 
names. B. Cole engraved the plates to Fifty 
Fables of Phadrus, in Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish, by Daniel Bellamy, of St. John’s College, 
Oxford (London, 1734, 8vo.). He also published, 
in 1746, in two vols. 12mo., “Select Tales and 
Fables, embellished with Three Score Original 
Designs, engraved on Copper-Plates by B. Cole, 
Engraver.” Bryan, in his Dictionary A ppendiz, 
vol. ii, p. 677, records J. Cole, but does not 
mention the other two. W. E. Bucxtey. 


Tue Squire Parers (6 §. v. 448; vi. 75, 
112).—A copy of Harris’s Life of Cromwell has 
recently come into my possession, purporting to 
have belonged to one William Squire, of West- 
gate, Peterborough, in 1772, who was the grand- 
son of Samuel Squire, a captain in the Lord 
General’s Regiment of Horse. The book contains 
wany interesting notes, said to be from the papers 
of Samuel Squire, and the following copy of a 
letter from Cromwell to him :— 

“ Dear friend,—Wee have secret and sure hints that a 
meeting of the malignants takes place at Loweastof in co, 
Suffolk on Tuesday now I want your ayd so come with 
all speed on getting this with your troop and tell no one 
your route but let mee see you ere sundown, 

From your friend and commander 
O. CRoMWELL. 

For Capt. Squire at his quarters Oundel, 

Of course I know of the enterprising bookseller 
who indulges in this kind of thing, and am some- 
what dubious of the genuineness of the whole of 
the memoranda; but our bookseller is not such 
an idiot as to base his pranks on groundless ideas ; 
therefore I should like to know something con- 
cerning the Squire papers, when they turned up, 
and anything else about them. 

I would further say that I bought the book not 
of a bookseller, but of a private individual, amongst 
many others on various subjects, which un- 
doubtedly belonged to a family named Squire. 

Tiny Tr. 


Ectantine (3° iv. 305, 379; 4" S. ii. 607; 
iii. 43.)—Some years ago much learned discussion 
took place in the pages of “®. & Q.” as to the 
derivation and meaning of the word eglantine, used 
by Milton in the well-known lines,— 

“ Through the sweet briar and the vine, 
And the twisted eglantine,” 
The fact seems to be that Milton miscalled the 
plant he was thinking of. The honeysuckle is 
twisted, the eglantine is not. F.C. H. (3*4 S. iv. 
379), our lamented nota-querist, remarked, “ Poets 
are not always botanists, and the probability is 
that he e a mistake, and confounded one 
plant with another. I think,” he added, “that we 
should in vain for any period when the 


word eglantine was first used for the honeysuckle.” 
The learned Rector of Lincoln College, in his 
charming essay (“ English Men of Letters” series), 
says that Milton was not “a close observer of 
things around us”; and he notices, among other 
instances, that the oy is not “rooted deep as 
high” (P. R., 4416), but sends its roots along the 
surface, 

I have not seen Tusser quoted as an authority 
on the word eglantine. His dictum as to the name 
of a plant may be accepted as conclusive. In his 
Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie (Eng- 
lish Dialect Society’s reprint of the ed. of 1580, 

. 95), under “* Marches Abstract,” among “ Herbes, 
ranches, and flowers, for windowes and pots,” he 
mentions “ Eglantine, or sweet brier.” 
J. Drxow, 


Leatoer Watt Decoration §. vii. 167, 
417).—There are very beautiful leather hangings 
or wall decorations at Dunster Castle, Somerset- 
shire. The painting of the faces I am told is 
singularly réusst. R. H. Busx. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Fairs, Past and Present: a Chapter in the History of 
Commerce. By Cornelius Walford, F.S.A. (Stock.) 
Mr. WALFoRD produced an interesting book of 
materials which will be very helpful to any one who 
shall hereafter undertake a history of fairs. Such a 
work it does not pretend to be. It coversa space ; 
but the details on many matters require filling in, though 
we have found no errors of importance. In 1448 an 
Act was passed against holding fairs and markets on 
Sundays. Like more modern laws, it was in 5 ! places 
utterly disregarded. A weekly market was, we believe, 
held at Bradford on Sunday until days quite recent, and 
‘hore is evidence from the other side of England that a 
Sunday market existed at East Budleigh until the very 
end of the sixteenth century. The account of the great 
fair at Stourbridge is the best part of the book. In 
1655 there was an officer connected with it called “ Lord 
of the Taps,” whose function it was to taste the ale in 
the booths at the fair. A new coat was provided for 
this functionary at that time, made of crimson, “ gaily 
decorated with taps.” We do not understand from this 
whether taps were hung about him, or whether his coat 
was embroidered with them—semé of taps, to parody 
the language of heraldry. In the last century there stiii 

survived, doubtless from much earlier times, a 

service of initiation or making free of the fair. It seems 
to have been a sort of parody of the sacrament of bap- 
tism ; lighted candles and a bell were used, Mr. Walford 
gives some verses of the jingle that was repeated on the 
occasion, We wish he had printed the whole of it. 
Though without claim to be considered poetry, even of 
the lowest sort, it has yet an interest when compared 
with similar things which have existed in places very 
far apart. In 1571 the Corporation of Cambridge passed 
an ordinance for planting willows on waste lands, 
Every alderman might set six score and every burgess 
four score. This reminds us of manorial orders we have 
met with of about the same date, the difference being 
that at Cambridge the order was permissive; in the 


cases we refer to it was compulsory. 
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A Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Literature of Aa Britain. By the late Samuel 
Halkett and the late Rev. John Laing, M.A. Vol. II. 
(Edinburgh, Paterson.) 

Ws have received the second instalment of this most 

valuable book of reference, Ina work of such magnitude 

much care necessarily bas to be taken in the final revision 
of the almost numberless entries, This, coupled with 
the untoward deaths of Messrs. Halkett and Laing, is 
quite sufficient to account for the delay in the publication 
ef these volumes. The work has now been brought 
down to the letter N, so that we may hope to hear before 
long of the completion of the dictionary. Mr, Wheatley, 
who so generously abandoned his own intention of pre- 

ring a similar work of this kind, still continues to give 

Bis valuable assistance to Messrs. Paterson. We may 

mention that one of the more noticeable features of the 

nt volume is Mr. Wheatley’s interesting article on 
unius, in which he gives a list of the various claimants 
to the authorship of the Letters, accompanied by critical 
notes on some of the more important claims. A word of 
praise is due to the publishers for the manner in which 
they are producing this dictionary ; both type and paper 
leave nothing to be desired. 


Glimpses of owr Ancestors in Sussex, and Gleanings in 
East and West Sussex. Second Series. By Charles 
Fleet. (Lewes, Farncombe.) 

Wuen the first series of this work appeared we spoke 

highly of it, as it well deserved, ‘The second series is, 

however, in many ways an improvenient upon the first. 

It is better and more carefully written, and the illustra- 

tions are of a higher order. The volume consists of 

nearly thirty popers, every one of which deals with 
some subject of permanent interest. That on the Pel- 
hams, with which the volume opens, is a well-considered 

of fumily history, which, if it contains nothing 
absolutely new, will be conceded by the most captious 
critic to be a very useful condensation of our knowledge 
regarding a noteworthy race. The same praise | ~ 
given to the articles on the Shirleysand the Percies, The 
article on the Quakers in Sussex might well have been 
longer. Short as it is, it cannot but prove useful to those 
who are interested in religious history. Mr, Fleet gives 

a short account of the Knights Templars, in which he 

juces a deed—unhappily in an English version only— 
which it seems that an elderly married woman named 
obanna Chaldese was on one occasion admitted into the 
order. This is a fact which, as the author remarks, would 
bave drawn down ridicule if it had appeared in the pages 
of a modern historical novel, Sussex has, it seems, the un- 
enviable notoriety of — the last county in England 
where the atrocious punishment of peine forte et dure 
was carried out. In 1736 a man was indicted at Lewes 
for murder and robbery. There seems to have been 
little doubt as to his guilt, The prisoner, however, 
when brought up for trial, pretended to be dumb. That 
it was a pretence only is rendered almost certain by the 
fact that several persons in court swore to having heard 
him speak. As Te continued mute, he was carried to 

Horsham Gaol. ‘‘ They laid on him first 100 weight; 

then added 100 more, and then made it 350 Ib., yet he 

would not speak. Then adding 50 ib. more, he was just 
about dead, having all the agonies of death about him, 
when the executioner, who weighs about sixteen or 
seventeen stone, laid himself upon the board which was 
over him, and, adding to the weight, killed him.” Thus 
suys the old account. One wonders how many 

wretches were tortured to death in this manner in 
the “good old times,” which some dreamers think to 
have been so much happier than those in which our lot 
is cast, Yorkshire readers will remember the case 


of Margaret Clithero, who was pressed to death because 
she refused to plead to an indictment of having harboured 
priests. Mr. Fleet gives a curious witchcraft story of 
the seventeenth century. In some of its incidents it ig 
much like events which simple folk have thought to be 
supernatural, which have come to pass in our own 
times. 


Cathedra Petri; or, the Titles and Prerogatives o 
Peter, and of his See and his Successors. By C. te 


Allnatt. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
(Burns & Oates.) 
We have already spoken of Mr. Allnatt’s work with the 


favour which his industry and research warrant, a: 

from any theological bias as to the view which his 
catena of excerpts and translations is intended to 
support. To this praise he is additionally entitled for 
the increased usefulness of the third edition now before 
us. As to the relative value of many of Mr. Allnatt’'s 
authorities, both as to person and time, readers of 
different communions will necessarily hold different 
opinions. But it is a very convenient vade mecum for 
the student of ecclesiastical history, who can in no case 
= with the consideration of that very interesting 
and important factor in the story of the Western Church, 
the Petrine claims as involved in the traditions and 
history of the Roman See. It is obvious, of course, 
that Mr. Allnatt’s book should serve as an introduction 
4 = a substitute for, the original authorities whom 

e ci 


The Transvaal and Bechuana Land, by G. B. 
M.D. (Juta, Heelis & Co.), which has reached a 
edition, contains much information on a question of the 
day, and embodies the texts of the Sand River Conven- 
tion of 1852 and the Pretoria Convention of 1881, 
which would otherwise have to be sought for in a 
wilderness of Blue-books. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


E. Watrorp.—We are indebted to the Rev, Eric W. 
Leslie, 8.J., for a reference to the Third Report Hist. 
MSS. Com., p. 337, showing that there is an autograph 
of the poet at Stonyhurst. A tracing sent to the rector 
would probably settle the question at once. 

A. (“ Pouring oil on troubled waters "’),—See 
wt | Q.,” 5% 8, vii, 89; 6t 8. iii, 69, 252, 298 ; iv. 174; 
vi. 377. 

J. E. T. L.—No. Please describe them to the best of 
your ability. 

Hupert Bower.—Please forward address, We have 
a letter for you. 

C. G. Moren.—Apply to the Professor of Sanskrit, 
Oxford or Cambridge University. 

Hac Oui (6* 8, vii, 474).—Please send full address. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; aud 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
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NOTICE. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY was commenced in the June Monthly Part of ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Also an interesting and valuable Series of HISTORICAL PAPERS, entitled, 
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Just commenced. 
The Counties already published include 
NORTHUMBERLAND. CUMBERLAND. 
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